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SPEED 
WITHOUT HASTE 


Insistence on speed in every phase of constructional 
work is becoming more pronounced each year. The 
rapidly mounting cost of buil7ing sites gives to every 
hour saved in building a definite monetary value. But 
speed must never be attained by the sacrifice of safety 
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or efficiency.’ Better organisation, more highly-trained 
and specialised staffs, and the fullest use of modern 
machinery and materials—these are the things that 
give speed without haste. Caxton Floors Limited are 
organised and equipped to undertake the largest con- 
tracts. They carry out every detail of their work with 
their own skilled and loyal personnel, and they are 





prepared if necessary to work night and day. Their 


organisation works with complete fidelity to the 
architect’s instructions. Technical data regarding 
Caxton Hollow Tile, Reinforced Concrete Floors are 
at your disposal. 


CAXTON FLOORS 


LIMITED 


PERESTCEEECESES ERS R ESS ES | 


16 Caxton Street, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.1 








Telephone: Victoria 1593 (4 lines) 


Telegrams : “ Supastruct, Sowest, London ” 
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Architect : Builders: 
Sir Edwin L. Lutyens, R.A. Howell J. Williams, Ltd. 


Britannic House, E.C. 


(Erection of Corner Block.) 


REDPATH, BROWN & CO., LTD., 


CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERS, 
3 Laurence Pountney Hill, E.C.4. 


WORKS AND STOCKYARDS 


GLASGOW | BIRMINGHAM 
Westburn, Newton. | Office: 


LoNDON 


Riverside Works, 


MANCHESTER | EDINBURGH 
Trafford Park. | St. Andrew 








East Greenwich, S.E. Steel Works. Office: 19 Waterloo St. 47 Temple Row. 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE LIVERPOOL | SOUTHAMPTON 
Office: Office: | Office: Sun Buildings, 
Milburn House. 41 North John Street. | Ogle Road 





Registered Office :—2 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 


Established 1802. 
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A STUDY IN VARIATIONS. 


From a drawing for a scene in THE PRETENDERS. 


By Edward Gordon Craig. 











The Fall of a Tower. 


By Francis Dickie. 


VEN when we waggle our eyebrows over the cracks 

in St. Paul’s, and talk in dubious tones of the Danger 

to the Dome, it would be absurd for most of us to 

pretend that we really think the thing can fall down. 
It would seem incredible that a great tower of solid stone 
should wear out and crumple suddenly. Yet this remark- 
able architectural event recently occurred in the gentle 
medieval town of Tours. Here the Tower of Charlemagne 
unexpectedly collapsed in less than a minute after standing 
for over a thousand years. 

This is the first instance of its kind in Europe, if not in the 
entire world, where the effects of time and weather have 
brought about the abrupt disintegration of an apparently 
solid stone structure. It was one of the finest relics of the 
Dark Ages, and but for neglected repairs, due to Govern- 
mental lack of funds, might have been saved for future 
generations to look upon. 

Twenty-four hours before its fall several cracks showed 
upon the face of the tower. When 
these were noticed, the mayor ordered 
all the people living in the immediate 
vicinity to vacate their premises pend- 
ing investigations. At first, however, 
no great fear was felt. But when, on 
the following day, cracks began slowly 
to creep all over the of the 
tower, the mayor realized too late that 


face 


something serious was happening. 
Word passed through the town, and 
by evening practically all the 70,000 
inhabitants gathered about the tower 
a great multitude—eager to witness 
a unique demonstration of the triumph 
of Time. At 8 o'clock in the evening, 
after the first unde- 
niable signs of weakness, the tower 
trembled and swayed. 


eighteen hours 
A long moment 
it hung, striving to maintain the erect- 
ness which had lasted over a thousand 
years. Then the south facade crumbled. 
And in an instant the whole mass fell 
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The TOWER of 
Charlemagne. 


with a loud roaring, and a great wave of broken stones 
filled the street for a distance of 200 feet. 

With the fall of the tower under such unusual circum- 
stances there passed the last standing part of the Abbey of 
St. Martin, which was completed in the year 800. The 
abbey buildings were extensive at the end of the eighth 
century. Two hundred monks lived in its dormitories : 
twenty at a time they chanted in the chapel, and, with 
changes every hour, the chanting was kept up from year’s 
end to year’s end for centuries. The prosperity of these 
monks increased so rapidly that their wealth became a 
country fable. In a time when gold and silver were scarce 
their coffers were full. 

During the early period of the abbey there were twenty- 
eight churches under its jurisdiction. The monks were not 
required to give any accounting to the Archbishop of the 
revenue they derived. In time this prosperity led to cor- 
King Charles the Bald had a house-cleaning and 
reduced the monks to fifty pious men. 
These guarded the ancient treasure, 
which was constantly augmented by 
gifts from pious people. 

But finally, 


ruption. 


during the religious 
wars, the coffers of the abbey were 
emptied by the of Condé in 
1561, and about a million dollars were 
dispersed. 


army 


After that the prosperity 
But the build- 
ing survived until the time of the 
Revolution. 


of the abbey waned. 


To this abbey, in the year 770, 
came the mighty King Charlemagne, 
He came 
retainers carried the 


remains of his wife Luitgard. 


he of the flowing beard. 
sadly, for his 
Near 
the foot of the tower she was buried. 

And the 
thought: ‘We go, but you remain.” 
But now the tower lies buried too, 
with Luitgard, Charlemagne, and the 
hosts of the dead. 


those who saw tower 
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A page from a 
WHEELWRIGHT’S 
ISKETCH BOOK. 


, The Wood Age. 


By P. M. Stratton. 


With drawings by the AUTHOR. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Brass, that was in former times used only in small commodities, 
as im buttons, knobs, handles, buckles, and knockers, or as a thin 
lining to peasants’ purses, now poses as the Colossus of the World. 
Since the war a brass-throated discontent, a brazen spoiling of the 
countryside ; a brass nobility, a jeunesse d’ormolue; brass shops, 
brass window's, brass doors ; the very cast of the age is brass. The 
blare of the word blows a man into the way and routine of remembering 
the homelier and softer word of Wood. For, if he considers wood, and 
the use of thing and word by his own folk and poets, he can hardly find 
a dearer English symbol. 

Wood is a Home ; at Stokesay the crest of a castle, at Salisbury the 
foundation of a church, at Westminster the span over a King ; wood 
in growth has colour and complexity and is a beam for snow and birds ; 
wood clothes the hills and feeds men and beasts ; it is praised in songs 
and mirrored by deep streams ; it makes a roadway grand by ts 
avenues, and a grange secret by its screen ; wood invades the waste 
land by its plough and carts home the spoil of corn ; wood 1s the sinew 
that threw the French at Crecy, Poitiers, and Agincourt ; wood divided 
oceans and gained our battles on the high seas ; it takes the fisherman 
to his harvest and goes with him down to the mermen. Wood 1s hard 
in use, but amiable to the shaping of both cunning and clumsy hands ; 
therefore it has been used for implements, vehicles, and arts, and is the 
friend of the poor. 
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HE great Wood Age is a lost civilization, and 
because so few things, of all those many, remain 
to the English, brass-bound by the great cities, 
remote from trees and hedges, from carts, calves 
and pigs, and the little ownerships of peasants, a man has 
to find a half-alien brotherhood to be his company back to 
that English symbol. He must travel with those who have 
something of the unchanging East, with those who live 


THE WOOD AGE. 


I—The Gipsy Caravan. 


the prickles and skin fall off and the flesh is like that 
of sucking-pig. 

The gipsy’s capital is his mare and foal as well as his cart, 
and for their sake the cart must be easy to pull, the shafts 
must curve to suit the mare if she be in foal; and when the 
horseling can trip and trot behind the cart or is tied to the 
tailboard, no spike, or sharp rave end, or pointed shutlock, 
must harm it or offend its soft muzzle. 





A north-country GIPSY VAN. 


in the wood huts on wood wheels, with the gipsies, tinkers, 
and showmen. To these dwindling people wood is next to 
bread as the necessary of life, and art is next to roaming for 
their contentment. Wood partly is their living and partly it 
is dogs and horses. Forthe time they may spare from travel- 
ling the roads, running little shows at fairs or making little 
novels which they call telling fortunes, they spend in making 
clothes-pegs, hurdles, and baskets. This work they do by 
hand, and sell from door to door with their novelettes. The 
baskets are pretty for a lady’s work to lie in; or strong when 
made for a body-snatcher, like the one used at Petersham 
and dropped in the churchyard when George Hughes's 
lather fired the pistol. 

The gipsy’s fuel is wood, which smells nicer than 
coal, and he can light it in the wet. The hot wood 
ash is used in which to roast a clay-cased hedgehog ; 


N 2 


In the gipsy’s tongue, which is Hindustani, the name for a 
tent is Tan, and for a wagon is Vardo, so their house,was tan- 
vardo; but when the tribes became more splendid their 
moving city was made all of wood and called Kair-vardo, 
meaning house-wagon, and, in Gorgio tongue, caravan. A 
certain family made them, not so well as a village wheel- 
wright, but still of a fine enough sort that this family is 
called the Vardo Mescros or wagon men, and, in Gorgio, the 
Coopers. It is they who hold the patterns for the carts and 
know the traditional measurements. For carts and wagons 
are not made up out of books and drawn on paper as by 
those hands whose mass-production lines the modern street 
with an unrealist, a ghostly architecture. The wheelwright’s 
drawings are slight and delicate, not to scale, yet show a 
sensitive finger and a feeling for the proportion of one 
member to another. They are done in a worn old exercise 
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GIPSY BASKETS. 


a and b. 


book with ruled lines and the tables of weights and measures 
on the back. His real guides, his Phene Spiers and Batty 
Langley, are his patterns hanging in his shop. These are 


the instruments of his mystery, and proclaim, but only to 
the initiate, the normal type of tree in the neighbourhood, 
the width of the road between ruts, the depth of ruts, the 
type of horse, the size of the load, and all the pulls of Nature 
on the designs, as well as the intricacies of construction. 


Although each vehicle may be slightly different from another, 
only some considerable event or change will cause a new set 


IMPLEMENTS ina 
Patterns. b. Lantern. c. 


Work baskets. c. A Body-snatcher’s 


Drawknife. d. 


basket. 


of patterns. A very clever wheelwright, the type of man who 
is dubbed genius in the “ High” arts, will arrive and make 
many small improvements and embody them in fresh pat- 
terns; or the reads may be improved as they were by Mr. 
Macadam, or iron may get cheaper—in all such happenings 
new patterns will be wanted. 

For gipsy vans there are the proper patterns, different 
to other vans, and doubtless made by the fingers of the 
Vardo Mescros, who know how to frame most economically 
the space before the cart’s body, where the wife and the 


WHEELWRIGHT’S SHOP. 


Plane. e. Saw. f. Adze. 

















The ENTRANCE DOOR to the Van 
of a poor Gipsy. 


mother and the sister sit ; the mother driving and the wife 
nursing, and the three looking at all things that pass. Also 
the Vardo Mescros plan the inside of the van, making a 
space for the stove on the left hand of the door which opens 
in front. As in an old room, the mantelpiece and jambs are 
much adorned; that shown in the drawing is Mr. Sid Lee’s, 
and has a mantelshelf on cut brackets which spring from 
gilt and patterned jambs. The beam is shaped and painted 
with a bunch of forget-me-nots and one of roses. The glass 
over is not for looking into so much as an ornamental design 


THE WOOD AGE 








FIREPLACE ina 
Gipsy Van. 


The 


with apples and leaves, very finely drawn, between the 
mistress and her image. Purple glass is used for the knobs 
to the lockers; it is cast octagonal. Other glass panels are 
fixed in odd places with different scrolls. The bunks are 
against the back of the cart, one above and one below, 
the lower with a shutter to draw for privacy and against 
draughts. 

The Romany tribes brought from their Eastern home 
the will to be patient under decoration. For whereas 
all Western folk rise up and put an end to a decorative 














Looking towards the BEDS inside a 


Gipsy Van. 








THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 


Probably he had in mind the ends 
of the raves and of the shutlocks 
which project a few inches and 
are fashioned into all kinds of 
splays, pricked out in_ bright 
colours. To a farmer drugged 
with surliness they might seem 
like the cheerful faces carved to 
the ends of wood brackets, but to 
a craftsman they are many things 
composed into one ; first, a running 
on of the member past the joint 
to hold it; secondly, a handle for 
pulling him up to the cart ; thirdly, 
a removal of sharp angles likely 
to injure or be injured and lose 
paint ; fourthly, a sparkle of colour 
to draw the eye and direct the 
hand at once to itself, even in a half 
A West of England TIPCART. light. The Vardo Mescro goes past 





period of art with sudden decision— 
giving their minds to plain spaces, 
starkness, the desornamentado, 
economy, meanness, and what not 

to the Eastern folk, decoration 
is normal and causes no ennut. 
Therefore the gipsies go gilded, 
painted, and carved all their 
days, and suffer the brightness 
of colours gladly, being glad 
also with the grey roses of 
dawn and the violets of the 
evening. 

Mr. George Sturt, in his pleasant 
book, The Wheelwright’s Shop, 
tells of a farmer who ordered a 
cart and “no ’postles’’; by which 
phrase George Sturt thinks he 
meant no ornaments such as stared 
at him from wooden church roofs. 





this almost Greek economy. His 
caravan is Asiatic overlying the 
European style, like certain Indian 
work where the native glitter holds 
its own against the resting Grecian 
forms. In paintwork he is complex 
and exciting compared with the 
broad blues, reds, and yellows of 
the English wheelwright. For the 
gipsy is not entirely a child of the 
Wood Age; he is not rooted like 
a tree, but wistful like the wind 
that coaxes the leaves from th« 
tree and would have them move 
lightly down the dark drives and 
be wafted from heath to heath 
across the spaces of the shires. 





A south-country GIPSY VAN. (To be continued.) 









Fic. 165.—The glazing 
of the upper lights is 
heraldic, and is pro- 
bably the best re- 
maining example of 
domestic stained glass 


of the period. The 
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brick nogging is bater 
work. The cusped and 
carved barge boards are 
particularly fine, and 
the panel work of the 
gable is uncommon 
and good. 
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c.1405. King: Edw. IV. 





windowsiat Ockwells 





Fic. 165.—The hall, bay, 
and clerestory 











Manor, Bray, 
Berkshire. 


A History 
of 


J , 
The English House. 
By Nathaniel Lloyd. 
IX.—The Fifteenth 


KINGS : 


HENRY IV 
HENRY V 
HENRY VI 


1399-1413 
1413-1422 
1422-1401 
HENRY VII 


HE hall was still the most important apartment 

of the castle and of the manor house. Whereas 

it used to have a floor of beaten earth, paving 

had now become general, and tiles (imported 
from Flanders and mentioned in deeds as having been 
imported for this purpose and for the hearths of fire- 
places) were used. The quantities recorded are small, 
and, like bricks, they were manufactured in increasingly 
large quantities in this country, at first by Flemings and 
Dutchmen—who were brought over here for the purpose 
ind later by English labour. The story of the reintroduction 
of the art of brickmaking into England and of its populariza- 
tion here is most interesting, for recent research has cleared 
‘way misapprehensions long current as to importations 
‘f brick from the Low Countries; but the story is too full 
‘o be related here.” 





Century’ (continued). 


EDWARD IV .. 
EDWARD V.. 
RICHARD III .. 
1485-1509. 


14601-1453 
1483 
1483-1485 


The upper end of the hall floor was not always raised as 
a dais; but sometimes the bay window, which became a 
feature of the upper end of the hall in this century, had its 
floor raised slightly above the hall floor level. Fig. 169 
shows the dais at Cothay, and Fig. 171 the raised floor in the 
bay at Ockwells; and although these are not necessarily the 
original levels, they illustrate them sufficiently well. At 
the opposite end of the dais from the bay, but sometimes 
in the bay recess, would stand the cupboard—a table on 
This was what we should call a 
sideboard or court cupboard of a later date. It was provided 
with shelves in the form of steps for the display of plate. On 
the Continent the number of steps was regulated according 
to the rank of the master or mistress of the house—two for 
a knight, three for a count, four for a prince, and five for the 
king. English illustrations do not show such fine gradations, 


which cups were set. 





1 The previous articles were published in the January-July and the October issues of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 
2 This, with other matters relating to brick architecture, is fully treated in A History of English Brickwork, second edition, London, 1928, 
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Photos by courtesy of Lt.-Col. Reginald Cooper. 


HOUSE. 





c. 1480. King : Edward IV. 
Fic. 168.—The lower end of the hall at Cothay 
Manor, Wellington, Somerset. 
Fic. 168.—The openings in the screens to the entry 


at the lower end of the hall, and also those beyond 
to the lower-end chambers, etc., can be seen here. 
The gallery is enclosed except for a small portion 
in the centre. The pins for pikes are original 
features. The fireplace has a flat lintel instead of the 
usual four-centred arch, and the mouldings to the 
openings in the screens are of similar character. 


and three seems to have been the number of steps provided 
for the king. While the usual covering for the cupboard 
and for the high table was white linen, the quality of this 
was defined strictly in accordance with rank. At earlier 
dates fabrics varied and rules regulated who might use 
cloth of gold, velvet, and even the colours of these 


Item, one olde cupporde carpett of frame work, sore worne 
and moth eten.} 


While every hall had entrance doorways opposite each 
other at the lower end, small halls often lacked the screens 
with gallery over, as the Kentish hall, a plan of which is 
given in Fig. 163. 

There does not seem to have been any rule respecting the 
type of fireplace in halls, and although most halls in the 
fifteenth century were on ground level, some had wall 
fireplaces with chimneys, as Ockwells (Fig. 174) and Cothay 
(Fig. 168), and others central hearths as most of the 
Kentish yeomen’s halls (Fig. 163) and the King’s great hall 
at Eltham Palace (Fig. 156). Crosby Hall, built in 1466, in 
the City of London, also had a central hearth. 


* MS. Harl. 14109, fo. 194, quoted by Parker, Domestic Arch., ili, 133. 


King : Edward IV. 
The upper end of the hall at Cothay Manor, 
looking towards the parlour. 

Fic. 169.—IJn counties where timber was the usual building 
material, fifteenth-century framing weuld be filled with vertical 
oak studs, which would form narrow panels of the same width 
as the oak, and not until the mid-sixteenth century would one 
expect to find large square panels such as those at the end of this 
hall. The wood panelling is early seventeenth-century work. 
The roof is of the arch-braced, collar-beam type, of which only 
the principals can be seen, the common rafters being ceiled off. 


c. 1480. 
FIG 


169 


The solar, on the other hand, always had a wall fireplace, 
as, indeed, might be expected for an upper chamber. 

The tendency to cover walls with hangings, as mentioned 
in connection with fourteenth-century buildings, continued, 
both in the use of woven pictorial tapestries and of cloths 
painted with pictorial and decorative designs, which were 
called “hallings,’” a term which indicates the apartment in 
which they were hung. Thus, in 1427, we have reference to 
“Unum pannum pinctum vocatum hawling.”! Wainscot, 
which had been in use for so long, developed into the well- 
known linen panel towards the end of the fifteenth century. 
In its early forms wainscot consisted of narrow boards about 
5 ft. long, tongued and grooved into each other, so that 
one side presented a smooth surface and the other showed 
overlapping boards, somewhat like the external weather 
boarding of Georgian house and cottage walls, but the 
boards being fixed vertically instead of horizontally. The 
earliest form of panel is seen in the grooving of a single 
board between two upright timbers, and this is freq-:ently 
found in hall screens, as that at Ockwells, c. 1465 ‘iigs. 170 
and 182), where the lower range of panels is aiso furnished 





1 Mem. Ripon (Surtees), i, 329. 
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THE ENGLISH HOUSE. 


with arched heads of cusped tracery. It will be noticed, 
also (Fig. 182) that the framing timbers are moulded. Another 
stage of development was the moulding of a single rib down 
the middle of the board forming the panel; later, several 
ribs were formed instead of one, and the natural desire to 
finish the ends of these by working some form of stop 
developed ultimately into the well-known linenfold panelling 
of the late fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Towards the 
end of the fifteenth century leather stamped with decorative 
designs was often used in place of tapestry, but the popu- 
larity of the latter seems not to have been affected, and 
prodigious sums were expended by Henry VI, Edward IV, 
and Henry VII upon arras, cloth of gold, velvets and stuffs 
of rich materials and workmanship with which to cover 
their walls. 

Notwithstanding the popularity of hangings, the practice 
of decorating walls by painting in tempera continued. The 
subjects were generally decorative ornament and scriptural 
“stories,” and many fragments of contemporary work 
remain, as well as numbers of complete paintings, some of 
which (like those at Cothay, Somerset) are in fairly good 
condition. 

One form of decoration which prevailed in the fifteenth 
century was the use of stained glass in windows ; sometimes 
pictorially, generally heraldically. The most notable sur- 
viving examples of such glass are those at Ockwells 
Manor, which still occupy their original positions in the 
windows of the great hall, though, as a matter of fact, they 
were removed and stored at Taplow Court for many years 
during which the house was in a semi-ruinous condition, 
and there can be no doubt that, but for this care, they 
would have been destroyed. The illustrations of the hall 
(Figs. 170 and 171) and the detail (Fig. 1g1) give a fair idea 
of the designs, though they cannot convey any impression of 
the beauty of colouring in red, yellow, blue, and _ black. 
Fragments of similar glass remain, here and there, in con- 
temporary manor houses ; sometimes a roundel or two may 
have been preserved—often only a coloured quarry. Not 
many years ago a considerable quantity of glass like that 


at Ockwells was found stored away at a farmhouse in 


Sussex. It was removed and sold and has completely 
disappeared. The importance of such glass resulted in its 


being willed as a separate property, and so late as the 
end of the sixteenth century Francis Smallman (who died 
in 1599) bequeathed to his nephew, Stephen, “the glass in 
the windows of the house in which I dwell at Wilderhope.”’ ! 
Removal from the windows for which it was designed 
would not often secure the preservation of glass as has 
happened at Ockwells. Although many manor houses had 
glazed windows, others had not, and protection from weather 
was obtained by shutters of wood. In halls like that of 
which the plan is given in Fig. 163 windows were in both 
external walls, and the shutters of those on the exposed 
side were closed in rough weather, leaving open for light 
and escape of smoke those on the leeward side. 

The amenities of life, which we find increasing in the 
provision of additional chambers under various names— 
the name camera was applied loosely to several not always 
easy to identify with the apartments—was reflected also in 
the equipment of houses and in the manners of their occu- 
pants. Men who live like brutes, naturally have brutish 
manners. Women especially were treated with courtesy 





1 Trans. Salop Arch. and Nat. Hist. Soc., 1896, quoted by Garner and 
Stratton in Domestic Arch. of the Tudor Period, ii, 170. 
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by contrast with the attitude of the Norman baron towards 
his wife, whom he beat, dragged about by the hair, or 
disfigured facially when angered. But courtesy was not 
confined to women; it was the attitude of all gentlefolk, 
and numerous textbooks exist which give minute directions 
respecting the conduct of children, servants, and of the 
household, in all of which courtesy is the keynote and 
manners the refrain. They were written for the instruction 
and guidance of young persons domiciled in the houses of 
strangers, for in the fifteenth century it was common 
practice (as now amongst the middle and upper classes) 
to send children away from home to be educated. Amongst 
tradesmen, children were sent from home at seven or eight 
years of age and apprenticed for from seven to nine years, 
remaining and lodging with their masters during the whole 
time. Parents, having so disposed of their children, took 
those of others into their own households as apprentices. 
This practice was commented upon by contemporary Con- 
tinental writers as being evidence of lack of natural affection 
and of the parsimony of the English, who lodged and fed 
other people’s children worse than it would have been 
possible to treat their own offspring, and, also, because they 
could extract more work from them than they could have 
obtained from their own. Amongst the nobility, children 
were exchanged between families of similar social standing 
for the purpose of education, and these performed the duties 
of personal attendants and servants to their masters. 
Familiar instances are a lady’s maidens who worked tapestries 
under her guidance and a queen’s maids of honour ; but these 
were only a small section of the children taken to perform 
the duties of a household and to be educated therein. 
Contemporary references and the nature of the instructions 
given in the books on manners seem to indicate that parents 
brought up their children without discipline and that they 
did not begin to learn manners until sent amongst strangers. 
However, the same remarks might well be applied to many 
children who are sent to preparatory schools at the present 
day, and parents may not have been less efficient in the 
fifteenth century than they are in the twentieth. 

Education in letters was in the hands of churchmen, and 
boys of gentle birth were received into the monasteries 
and ate at the abbot’s table. Richard Whiting, abbot of 
Glastonbury, c. 1525, had no less than three hundred youths 
under his care, whom he treated as members of his family. 
The establishment of Winchester College by William de 
Wykeham, 1373, marked a new departure in education, 
but the older channels persisted until the middle of the 
sixteenth century. 

The question naturally arises of how far the substitution 
of children of strangers to perform personal and household 
services for the upbringing of children at home may have been 
accountable for the slow development of house design and 
the tardiness shown in the multiplication of chambers and 
the desire for privacy. It is certain that householders have 
always lodged servitors and dependents less handsomely than 
members of their own families, and the limited accommoda- 
tion provided for an important establishment, even as 
amplified in the fifteenth century, is remarkable. 

The minute instructions as to cleanliness of person, of 
utensils and of apartments, contained in the Books of Nurture 
indicate the habits of slightly earlier times as well as those of 
contemporaries of less gentle birth rather than those for 
whom they were intended as guides; indeed, even the King 
(Edward IV) does not appear to have been scrupulously 





Fic. 172. — Every 
room of this castle 
had a fireplace 
and chimney, a 
degree of comfort 
not attained in 
earlier fortresses. 
The solar window, 


c€. 1405. 


Fic. 174.—The fireplace in the hall at Ockwells Manor, Bray, Fic. 175. 


Fic. 176. The 
secret opening in 
the solid brick 
floor leads to the 
hiding chamber. 
FG. 177.—Fifteenth 
century stairs were 
still of the newel type, 
sometimes being built 
of brick, for which 
considerable skillwas 
necessary in setting 
out the vaulting. 
Moulded handrails 


c. 1482 
King : Edward IV. 
Fic. 176. 
Oxburgh Hall, 
Norfolk. 
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Fic, 173.—Chimney at Croscombe, Somerset. 


ee 


with seats, the fire- 
place, and chim- 
neys, can be seen 
in the illustration. 
Fic. 173. — An 
octagonal chimney 
with a _crenellated 


cap. 




















King : Edward IV. c. 1514. 


Fic. 174.—An instance of a hall on ground level 

which had a wall fireplace and not a central hearth. 

Fic. 175.—A typical fifteenth-century example built 

early in the sixteenth century, the only development 

being the flattening of the four centred arch. Most of 

these mantels lack the quatrefoils and armorials with 
which this one is enriched. 


From A History o Englisk Brickwork. 


King : Henry VIII. 
A fireplace at Thornbury Castle, 
Gloucestershire, 


in brick (as in this il- 
lustration) or of stone 
were common. In 
extensive buildings 
like Bodiam Casile 
there were many of 
these circular stairs, 
for planning had noi 
nearly reached the 
development of link- 
ing up apartments by 
passages. Where the 
stairs were of oak, 
they were often solid. 


c. 1494. 
King : Henry VII. 
Fic. 177.— 
Faulkbourne Hall, 


Essex. 















Fic. 178.—The 
entrance doorway to 
the Great Hall. The 
doorway to the pos- 
tern is opposite, 
and the doorways to 
the pantry, buttery, 
and kitchen are on 

c. 1386. King: Richard II. 

Fic. 178.—Bodiam Castle, Sussex. 
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the right; the hall 
is on the left. 
Fic. 179.—The doors 
are of the early type 
of woodwork carved 
to represent tracery 
and are imitative of 
masons’ work, 
c. 1440. King : Henry VI. 
Fic. 179.— The School at Ewelme, Oxon. 


j Late fifteenth or early sixteenth century. c. 1465. King : > Edward IV. 
Fic. 180.—Link Farm, Egerton, Fic, 181.—Paycockes, Great Coggeshall, Fic. 182.—Ockwells Manor, Bray, 
Kent. Essex. Berkshire. 


Fic. 180.—The two halves of the pointed doorhead are each 
formed with its post in one piece by cutting these out of a tree 
at a point where there was a large bough. Within the door may 
be seen the doorways to the pantry and buttery ; the hall is on 
the left of the doorway. See Fig. 15 for an illustration of the 


house. Fic. 181.—These folding doors have definite linenfold 
panels. Comparison with the doors at Ewelme, Fig. 179, 
Photo: B.C. Clayton. 

Fic. 183.— 


The stopping 
(or finishing) 
of the ribs of 
the hall door 
illustrates a 
stage in the 
development 
towards com- 
plete linenfold 
panelling. 
Fic. 184.— 
Within, on 
the right, are 


Late fifteenth 
century. 
Fic. 183.— 
Yanwath Hall, 
Westmorland. 





and with the intermediate type at Yanwath Hall, Fig. 183, will 
show the great change in design and treatment which had taken 
place in ‘the course of fifty years. Fic. 182.—The panelled 


framework of the screens is characteristic of early panels, being 


narrow and tall in heavy framing. The cinquefoil arches in the 
lower panels are more unusual. The carvings 1n the spandrel of 
the porch arch, and the arch itself, are typical of the Tudor period. 


the doorways 
to the offices ; 
the hall was 
on the left. 
The crenellated 
moulding 
and the sunk 
tracery in 
the spandrels of 
the door -head 
are examples of 
characteristic 
decoration of 
the period. 


Late fifteenth 
century. 
Fic. 184.— 
A house at 
Tenterden, Kent. 
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clean in his person, for, in his black household book it is 
provided that : 

This barbour shall have . every Saturday nyght, if it 
please the Kinge to cleanse his head, legges, or feet, etc. 
and the usher of the chamber was to decide whether the 
barbour’s allowance was to be provided or not; from which 
one gathers that frequently it was not. Many lavatories 
and drains exist of this period, frequently resembling the 
piscina of chapels, and affording what we should regard 
as scanty washing accommodation. Illustrations of the 
period show the washing of hands by pouring water over 
them whilst held over a basin, and 
the use of soap seems to have been 
confined to the washing of clothes. 

The development of sanitary 
conveniences in the fifteenth century 


was more in the. direction of 


¢. 1440. King: Henry VI. 
Fic. 185.—A window of the school at 
Ewelme, Oxon. 


Fic. 185.—Mention has been made of the 
fact that (contrary to popular ideas) square- 
headed windows are found in buildings 
throughout the medieval period, and to this 
it may be added that pointed windows 
were not always cuivilinear. The heads 
of this two-light window are an example of 
such a variation from common practice. 


Early fifteenth century. 
lic. 186. 


terminals. FIG. 
increased accommodation than in 
improved methods. Bodiam Castle 
was provided with more than twenty 
garderobes, the outlets of which 
passed down through the thickness of the walls to dis- 
charge in the moat some distance below the surface of 
the water. In the north, where tower houses were not 
always surrounded by water, garderobes were contrived 
in a projecting turret or bartizan, from which the soil 
dropped into a barrel set below and which could be removed 
from time to time. Where a stream ran under a house, it 
was used to cleanse the outlets of garderobes, but all these 
contrivances were so imperfect as certainly to have been 
offensive. 

The garderobe chambers at Langley Castle were described 
and shown in Fig. 102, and similar conveniences are 
referred to in a roll of the rites of Durham, about the 


' Ouoted in The Babees Book, E. Eng. Text Soc., vol. 32. 
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Grevel House, Chipping Campden. 

The dripstone or label, so characteristic of 
medieval wall openings, here has enormous 
186. 
the roof of the bay gable above the early 
fifteenth-century bay window of a town house, 
shown here, and the main roof has the tiles 
swept in the old Cotswold way. 


REVIEW. 


year 1600, where apartments attached to the Dorter are 
detailed : 


Also there was a faire large house and a most decent place 
adioyninge to the west syd of the said Dortre, towards ye water 
for ye mounckes and nouices to resort vnto, called the privies 
wch was maide wth two greate pillers of stone that did beare up 
the whole floore thereof and very seate and pticio was of wainscott 
close of either syde verie decent so that one of them could not 
see one another, when they weare in that place, there was as 
many seates of prvies on either syde as there is little wyndowes 
in ye wall, wch. wyndowes was to give leighte to every one 
of the saide seates wch. afterward was walled up over 

ye saide seates is an other faire glasse 
wyndowe.! 

From amongst the multitude of 
guides to conduct published in the 
fifteenth century, the following may 
serve as a sample.” 


f - 
Early fifteenth century. 
Fic. 187.—The Old Manor House, 
East Meon, Hampshire. 


junction of the dormer ridge with the main 

roof an L-shaped stone is used to protect 

this vital point from the incursion of 

vain. FiG. 187.—Interior of the upper 

lights of a fifteenth-century hall window, 

showing the original shutter belonging 

to one of the lights. The lights below 
the transome are also bricked up. 

The valley between 

Aryse erly 

Serue god devowtely 

At the Do thy worke besely 

Yeue thyne almes secretely 

Goo by the waye sadly 

Answer the people demuerly 

Go to thy mete apetitely 

Sit thereat discretely 

Of thy tunge be not too liberally 

Arise therefrom temperally 

Go to thy supper soberly 

And to thy bed merely 

Be in thine Inne iocundly 

Plese thy loue duely 

And slepe suerly. 


1 Surtees Society, vol. 107, pp. 85-6. 
* MSS. Lansdowne, 762, fol. 16b. 
vi, Pp. 233- 


Printed in Reliquie Antiquia 


(To be continued.) 
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Fic. 188.—A two-light 
window of Hundred 
Men’s Hall, closed by 
wooden shutters hung 
on hooks by strap 
hinges. Fic. 189.—The 
intertor of one of the 
two bay windows of the 
hall, and part of one of 
the clerestory windows, 


showing the mould- 
ings of the mutllions. 


FIG. 190.— Compare 
the tracery of this ortel 
window with that of the 
later oak window at 
Dukes Place, Mere- 
worth, Fig. 193. 





Fifteenth century. Fic. 188.—St.Cross_ c. 


Hospital, Winchester. 
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c. 1405. 
Fic. 191.—Ockwells Manor, Bray, Berkshire. 
Fic. 191.— Stained glass (often of an armorial character) was 


frequently introduced into fifteenth-century windows, but few could 
ever boast of such wealth of heraldic splendour as can be seen in 
the contemporary windows of the hall at Ockwells. 
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1480. 
Fic. 189.—Eltham Palace, Kent. 
~~ i. >. ’ 


King : Edward IV. 


groove of the wall-plate. 
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Photo: Gibson and Son, Hexham. 
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Fifteenth century. 
Tanfield Castle Gatehouse, nr. Ripon. 


King: Edward IV. Fic. 190.—Wes 


Late fifteenth century. 
Fic. 192.—Great Dixter, Northiam, Sussex. 

Fic. 192.— The shutter of this two-light window, which is a 

copy of an old one, runs on the sill and in the original head- 

This shutter 1s a typical fitting of 

those Kentish house windows which were unglazed. 

Photo: Gibson and Son, Hexham. 
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Late fifteenth century. Fic. 193.—Dukes Fifteenth or early sixteenth century. Fic. 194.—The Hall, Late fifteenth or early sixteenth century. 
Place, Mereworth. Vicars’ Close, Wells, Somerset. Fic, 195.—Skipton Castle, Yorkshire. 
FIG. 193.—The heads of the lights in this four-light window illustrated from Skipton Castle, Fig. 195, and others will 


if the hall of a timber and plaster house are arched in a 
manner introduced late in the fifteenth century, but which became 
zeneral in the sixteenth century. The slightly pointed form of 
arlier windows (as at Great Dixter, Fig. 192) has disappeared, 
md the arch itself is flattened. Similar window - heads are 





frequently appear in illustrations of the work of the first half 
of the sixteenth century. Fic. 194.—An oriel window of 
the hall, and an earlier window with ogival heads to the 
lights. Fic. 195.—The entrance doorway and bay window 
in the court. The Clifford arms can be seen over the doorway. 
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MOTOR SHOWROOMS in the Rue Marboeuf, Paris. 
Designed by Robert Mallet-Stevens. 


, The Modern Shop Front. 


By Austin Reed. 


HEN the Editor of so authoritative a magazine 

as THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW asks a mere 

layman to put on paper his opinions on archi- 

tectural matters, he very naturally approaches 
the task with fear and trembling. 

I understand that the topic with which I have been asked 
to deal more particularly is that of Shop Fronts—a subject 
which most architects deem to be entirely beneath their 
notice and generally treat as one of those minor matters 
which they can quite safely leave in the hands of those 
who designate themselves shop fitters. 

I consider that a shop front has a dual mission to perform. 
In the first place, it should be indicative of the business which 
is being conducted behind its portals, and, in the second 
place, it should act as a suitable frame for the goods which 
the trader has to display. 

If these two facts were borne in mind there would be a 
very much greater variety in shop fronts than exists today. 
Almost every type of business would have its own particular 
form of front, indicating to the passer-by the type and 
character of business that was being carried on within. In 
days gone by the tradesman made manifest his calling by a 
hanging sign,”’ so that aglover, for example, was symbolized 
by a gloved hand or by a sign bearing the glover’s paring 
knife. 

Some years ago—I think it was upon the occasion of Queen 
Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee—many of the banksand insurance 
companies decorated their buildings by once again displaying 
reproductions of these old signs, and we realized how very 
beautiful many of them were. It is a matter for regret that 
the majority of hanging signs today are so hopelessly hideous 
compared with the artistic signs that must have met the eyes 
of our forefathers. 1, for one, am entirely opposed to the 
disfigurement of our streets by the hotch-potch of offensive 
enormities which today are sanctioned as signs. I would 
like to see them swept from our streets so that we might have 


an opportunity of seeing the facades of the buildings which 
they now disfigure, and I contend that the wish for diversity 
and power of attraction which cause the average trader to 
desire a sign could be far better satisfied by giving du 
thought and care to the designing of the shop front. 

It is true that there is more variety today than was notice 
able a few years ago, but I am of opinion that very few 
architects in the past have taken the shop front seriously. 
I would like to ask how many of the architects who 
were responsible for the rebuilding of Regent Street ever 
attempted to design the shop fronts, which after all 
from their clients’ point of view, are the eyes of the building 
and which may make or mar the entire effect ? 

In the second place, the shop front should act as a frame 
or setting for the goods which it is intended to display ; and 
here again I am sure there is great scope for the real artist. 
There is a monotonous sameness about the materials that are 
used for the floors and backs of windows, for the framework 
of the glazing, and for the many other details. Some day a 
real artist will show us what amazing effects can be achieved 
with the shop front; but today the subject receives scant 
attention at the hands of the average architect, with th 
result that the shop fitter is left to his own devices, and, as 
he is in the main a mass production expert, the mor 
fronts he can turn out of a particular type the better. 

It is noticeable that a few bold spirits have had th¢ 
temerity to depart from the conventional and accepted 
standards, but the exceptions are all too rare. Their efforts 
stand out with a startling insistence and give splendid 
emphasis to the goods displayed. . Generally speaking, 
however, we are much too prone to follow the fashion of the 
moment in shop fronts as in other things. That there has 
been in the past a very definite fashion in design is so 
apparent that anyone familiar with the subject can plac 
date upon the shop fronts of our main streets, and he 1s 
certain to be right within half a dozen years. A new note 
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THE MODERN SHOP FRONT. 





Plate III. November 1928. 


A BOOKSELLER'S SHOP IN CONDUIT STREET, LONDON. 
Designed by Gerald Wellesley and Trenwith Wills. 
A design traditional in form yet modern in spirit. For a certain type of shop the 


traditional front remains and always will remain unsurpassed both for efficiency 
and effect. This shop is carried out in American white wood and the lettering ts gilt. 
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The ENTRANCE toa BANK in High Street, Maidstone, Kent. 
Designed by Darcy Braddell and Humphry Deane. 


The brickwork is composed of 2-tn. bricks. 


by a fanlight of tron. 


The door is of oak, surmounted 


The name-plates and door knockers, and the letter-boxes 


fixed to the walls, are made of pewter. 


is struck, with something of novelty or beauty of line to 
commend it, and promptly there are a dozen flattering 
imitators. 

Is it the fault of the trader ? Can he be blamed if, seeing 
a front that possesses some claims to originality, he desires 
to promote his own business by securing something equally 
good ? Can he indulge his own craving for originality or 
satisfy his longing for the artistic by consulting one or more 
of those competent to interpret his hazy concepts or make 
itticulate his mystified yearnings for the beautiful ? 


Such competent authority is difficult to find. The shop 





fitters have shown commendable enterprise and much in- 
genuity, but can they, under existing conditions, be expected 
to give the time and thought to each individual problem 
that is necessary if the best results are to be obtained ? 

From my experience, I am convinced that there is a 
wide field for those architects who will turn their attention 
to store planning and furnishing, with a view to obtaining 
the highest degree of efficiency both in the handling and 
display of the various kinds of merchandise. 

The subject is one that calls for the specialized training 
that the qualified architect has been privileged to receive. 
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Another example of a tra- 





hands of an architect who 
thinks in a modern way. 
There ts no question either 
of faking the antique or 
of copying an old model. 
The shop of the Favil Press 
is as expressive of the 
present in its way as are 
the Galeries Lafayette on 









the opposite page. Both 
also show decorative letter- 
ing which, besides being 


legible, 
being in 


has the 
character. The 


shops themselves are also 
in character with — the 
wares they exhibit—books 


and women’s clothes. The 
front of the Favil Press 
is made of wood, painted 
vellow, and the door fur- 
niture is of bronze. 





\ PRINTERS’ and 
PUBLISHERS’ premises 
in Church Street, 
KXensington, London. 
Designed by H. J 







Birnstingl 
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SPECIALIST’S 
establishment in 
Lower Belgrave Street, 
Eaton 


Square, 
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London. 
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THE MODERN SHOP FRONT. 











Atkinson’s 
SCENT SHOP 
in Old Bond 
Street, London. 
Designed by 
FE. Vincent Harris. 
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How to provide a high 
shop front and a low 
shop window 1s a prob- 
lem which constantly 
presents tiself. The 
designer of Lafayettes 
has overcome the 
difficulty by building a 
second shop front on a 
smaller scale within the 


first. This has a definite 


decorative value at night 
(see p. 211), and by day 
it gives an appearance 
of recession which ts 
most valuable. The en- 
trances here are worth 
studying. They are sct 
at the end of plate-glass 
alleys at an angle to 
the face of the shop. 
In this way more win- 
dow space 1s obtained 
on the pavement, and 
the allevs themselves, 


flanked as they are by 


windows, forma sort of 
exhibition gallery per- 
manently under cover. 


A detail of 
GALERIES 
LAFAYETTE 
in Regent Street, 
London. 
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The Piccadilly entrance has 
a double set of doors, and 
there are elegant little 
showcases forming part 
of the flat composition in 
which the name 1s reiter 
ated on different scales. Thi 
entrance doors and _— shoi 
cascs are carried out in 
bronze. 
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The PICCADILLY 
entrance to 





: SWAN AND EDGAR 
J. J. Joass, Architect. rh 
shep windows were desi: 
isha by Louis Blane 
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An EIGHTEENTH- 
CENTURY shop in Green 
Dragon Court, Borough 
Market, London. 
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The material, apart from the 
metalwork, is mosaic. The 
metalwork is of wrought iron, 
treated in the French manner, 
and lacquered and varnished 
so as to obviate the necessity 
of painting, thus preserving 
the texture and treatment of the 
metal. The door handles are es 

of Staybrite steel. stem < eid o=y00. 
‘ aur 
WINE MERCHANT'S 
shop in Terminus Road, 

Eastbourne. 

Designed by 

P. D. Stonham. 





BOWES & BOWES 


Booksellers. Publishers and Stationers 


A BOOKSELLER'S shop 
in Cambridge. 
Designed by Kenneth M. B. Cross. 
The front is carried out 
entirely in bronze. 
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The most progressive designers have long since realized that a shop window 
can be too big. Often the space at the top of the window is entirely useless, 
and, in reaction against the big window, shops like Paris Trades have gone 
to the opposite extreme. 
For any other purpose 
than its own the Paris 
Trades window would no 
doubt- be absurd, but that 
by Mr. Hamp at Fras- 
cati’s (not in this case 
actually used as a shop) 
shows a treatment which 
encloses the window and 
at the same time leaves 
ample space for display. 
The front of Paris Trades 
is carried out in Sicilian 
marble and the mosaic 
panels are of moulded glass 
in varying shades of blue. 


A 
COURT DRESSMAKER’S 
establishment in Berkeley 
Street, London. 
Designed by D. 1. M. of Paris 
in association with 
Paul Turpin, London. 
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At Frascati’s the metal- 
work, which was carried 
out in wrought tron, was 
smith made. It was in- 
spired by modern French 
work, not in design, but 
in vegard to the principle 
of obtaining the maximum 
of texture and surface in- 
terest appropriate to the 
material. Owing to the 
general atmospheric con- 
ditions of London, the sur- 
face of the iron has been 
protected by means of a 
covering with double leaf 
gold, the lower portion of 
the work being gilt in water 
and burnished, so as to 
destroy as little as possible 
the metallic surface of the 
ironwork itself. 





\ 
WINDOW 
at 
RASCATI'S, 
Oxford Street, London. 


Designed by Stanley Hamp. 








Plate 
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November 
A SHOE SHOP IN PRINCES STREET, ‘EDINBURGH. 


Designed by Joseph Emberton. 


For effect an appearance of height 1s often necessary, but 
the display value of the high parts of a shop window is nil. 
Here the problem is solved by a sort of screen filled with 
engraved glass, which is exceedingly decorative by dav, 
and also, when lighted, at night. The Lotus and Delta shops 
have struck a note which is not only architecturally interesting, 
but also of immense publicity value to the firm concerned ; 
a very good example of the right kind of advertising. 
The surround to the window is in marble of beige colour ; 
the metalwork is in Silveroid ; the upper portion of the window 
is of glass, engraved and sand-blasted, and the window backs 
are in laminboard sprayed with cellulose silver paint. 








1925, 





Two examples of the 
vich and select type of 
front which eschews dis- 
play, and relies for its 
effect on an austere and 
simple reserve. This 
kind of shop caters for 
a particular class, and, 
with real personality 
behind the shop win- 
dows, produces results 


which no amount of 


posters or yard-high let- 
tering could compass, as 
witness the astonishing 
reputation of Lock’s, the 
hatters, in St. James's 


Street. 


A MODISTE’S shop in 
Rome. 


Designed by 
Professor Venturoli. 


CEL- 








MODERN SHOP FRONT. 














The entrance is carried 
out entirely in bronze, 
and the surrounding 
stonework is composed 
of natural stone from 
the Weycombe bed. 


The ENTRANCE to 
Celanese House, 
Hanover Square, London. 
Designed by 
Gordon Jeeves. 
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The fascia is carried out in blue tiles and the lettering is in enamel of an orange colour. The frames 
of the windows are of steel with ornaments in cast bronze, and infilling of blue and orange enamel. 








No. 210 HIGH HOLBORN, London. 
Designed by W. F. Crittall 
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Designed by 
. Clarkson, E. S. Clarkson, 
and H. Austen Hall. 
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A SHOE shop at Bradford, Yorkshire. 
Designed by Joseph Emberton. 
The surround to the front is in lightly-veined statuary marble ; the window backs are veneered with straight-grained 
walnut ; the screens for the lighting are of plate-glass, sand-blasted and engraved, and the metalwork 1s in bronze. 
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The marble sur- 
vound to the win- 
dows is in pale 
Sienna ; the metal- 
vork 1s in Silver- 
oid; the screens for 
he lighting are in 


plate-glass, sand- 
blasted and en- 
graved ; and the 
window backs are 
of mole - coloured 
artificial silk 
velour. 





A SHOE shop in Lord Street, 
Southport. 
Designed by Joseph Emberton. 
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A MODISTE’S shop in Regent Street, London. 
Designed by J. Starkie Gardner. 


Very few English shops yet use the name of their firm as a decorative The Mercie McHardy shop front, wardrobes, and show-cases ar 
feature of the fagade ; yet the practice, which is common abroad, made of iron and steel, with a finish of green bronze verdigris 
has many advantages. It gives the architect the opportunity of There is gold showing through the green which suggests a fine 
introducing apt detail of metallic surface. The stall 
a purely practical kind _e=eeee r board is of hammered 
in the division—which is ees es eee §=6ometal. The entrance 1s 
often very difficult to deal . eee ees. LE? ie paved in black and white 
with—between the upper ~ ; =: : pesca marble. The floors of 
and the lower parts of the ; the windows are of black 
shop window. It also gives . parquet ; the window 
far greater emphasis to | screens are in_ metal, 
the name so treated. The | | with a green bronze verdi 
words Madelon Chaumet, : Z | gris finish similar to that 
although they are half the of the front. The mirrors 


stze, area great deal easter } I i/ T —— are delicately etched with 
\ MADELOM C a | if lines radiating from a sun 
} i J = 


to pick out than the stereo- ; 
typed fascia of Mercie | 4 ; in black opal. The clock 
a) ts tlluminated and the face 





McHardy. Dollker’s shop 
on the opposite page shows i ; is of tinted glass with th 
another excellent  treat- Ra | sua numerals deeply etched in- 
ment. The surround to the aS es \\\I Ne one to the glass and enamelled 
Madelon Chaumet front gh 2 a ae There are rays radiatin; 
was carried out in pale . : Sh i eed from the centre which ar 
Sienna marble ; the metal- os ay 1 a? obtained by etching. Th 
work fer forgé ; the glass in — ? © sii fascia lettering is of ham 
the upper portion of the é: ’ a . .. See mered metal with a green 
window was sand-blasted Bars Se ; - i pam bronze verdigris finish 
and engraved, and the 5 ' — — The surface enrichments 
window bottoms and in- ae — of the blinds are of alu- 
terior furniture are all : a SE IS i minium with a green 
veneered with sycamore. : en FPR ee es : te | bronze verdigris finish 


EYRE 
as 


A MILLINERY establish- — Designed 
ment in Berkeley Street, | ee by 
London. Joseph Emberton. 
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An ART DEALER’S shop in Berkeley Strect, 
London. 


sug- 
other shops illustrated, but it has a certain cold dignity. gestion that the building is standing on plate glass. 


It also possesses the advantage of a first floor de- The shop fagade is built of Comblanchien marble 
signed in relation to 


the shop window. 
The immediate result 
is to give the shop 
itself the added im- 
portance of a second 
storey, while the fat 
architrave round the 


The Dreyfous front is of a more Edwardian type thanthe windows minimizes as far as possible the 
i 


and the windows are 
framed in a green 
bronze architrave, the 
blind lath forming a 
shallow frieze. The 
doors and the sur- 
round are made of 
Ancona walnut. 
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A WINDOW of 
DOLLKER’S shop 
in Zurich. 








Selected Examples of Architecture. 


In Continuation of “The Practical Exemplar of Architecture.” 






















Weekley Hospital, 
Northamptonshire. 
Measured & Drawn by J. E. Potter. 


The main en- : 7 newel to the statr- 
trance to the Hos- case and of a 
pital was allus- baluster which 
trated in the may have formed 
October issue of part of the original 
the REVIEW. This balustrading ; the 
baluster is the only 


vo maa, F 


month a_ general 

view of the . one of its type 
building in its xz remaining. 
original condition =x The staircase 
is given and ts 4 was formerly at 
accompanied by a j the opposite end 


measured drawing of the Hospital 
of the front and 
end elevations. A 


sketch by Mr. 


: a and was moved by 
<2 Mr. Gotch to its 
present position 








. * . : 
Potter is also in- during his work 
cluded of an oak of restoration. 
AN OAK NEWEL ee < ui From a sketch*by 
AND BALUSTER. J. E. Potter. 











Photo by courtesy of the Leicester College of Art. 


THE HOSPITAL 





SELECTED EXAMPLES OF ARCHITECTURE. 
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MEASURED AND DRAWN BY J. E. POTTER. 
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Londoniana. 


Ouality Court : Old Shop 
Fronts : Chiswick House 
and Foley House. 


UALITY COURT is one 
of those little backwaters 
out of the main stream 
of London’s traffic which 
are known to few. The 
hurried pedestrian often 

fails to detect their narrow openings 
as he perambulates the main streets. 
But it is worth while keeping a sharp 
eye for such things because in many 
instances fascinating architectural 
relics of a past day are to be found 
‘hidden away in their recesses. One 
case in point is Goodwin’s Court off 
St. Martin’s Lane, which is familiar 
to but a handful of Londoners, 
apparently, but which contains a series of small, bow-windowed 
houses dating from Georgian days. Another is Quality Court, 
Chancery Lane, which contained on its south side a row of 
beautiful Early Georgian houses of which the drawing given here 
records at once the charm and architectural interest. 





QUALITY COURT. 


a * * * * 

Quality Court was formed roughly during the second decade 
of the eighteenth century, in which days the backs of the houses 
here shown looked over gardens, as may be seen in Horwood’s 
plan. According to Strype, the place was first styled New Court, 
but soon became familiarly known as Quality Court from the 
character of its inhabitants—people of position then living in 
the near East End before a more or less general migration of 
fashion took place to the west, when Mayfair and Bloomsbury 
and so forth became popular. 

In course of time the law—which, owing to the proximity of the 
Temple on the one hand and Lincoln’s Inn Fields on the other, 
had come to claim all this area as its own—absorbed even this 
little byway; and so we find, when Dickens wrote Bleak House, 
Quality Court entering into that great London book as the abode 
of a “Master Somebody” of whom Mr. Jarndyce speaks with 
something of the disdain which his unhappy experience of legal 
affairs had engendered even in his amiable mind. 

* * * * * 

The rate books, which I have not just now had an oppor- 
tunity of consulting, would no doubt reveal other earlier and more 
interesting inmates of the beautiful old houses here. But such 
researches must await a more opportune moment. As I write, 
the house-breakers are at work, and within a short time the 
remaining picturesqueness of Quality Court will have disappeared, 
the old houses being about to be demolished. The fact is, and 
I state it in order that in this case no charge of mere vandalism 
may be brought against those responsible, that some at least 
of these buildings had become unsafe, as I myself had ocular 
demonstration of when I went to see one of my publishers 
Messrs. Philip Allan & Co. (whose signboard used to be seen 
hanging over the doorway of the last house in the south-east 
corner)—and found a member of the firm sitting in a shored-up room 
apparently in imminent peril of being buried in his own premises. 

I am told that the designs which have been prepared for the 
new buildings are in keeping with the character of those about 
to disappear, and that where possible the original bricks will be 
used in the work of reconstruction. This is good news, because 
too often such regard for the past is not either present or in 
some cases, of course, possible. But, notwithstanding this, I 
should recommend those who care for disappearing relics of an 
older London to go and look at Quality Court before its 
picturesqueness has wholly departed. But my warning may be 
too Jate. 


From a drawing by P. M. Stratton 


While on the subject of demolition it is worth while paying 
special attention to the gradually lessening number of old 
shop fronts existing precariously in a rapidly changing city 
For instance, who would have thought a few years ago 
that Birch’s in Cornhill would have disappeared. Happily it 
can be seen in the Victoria and Albert Museum. But even 
that vast treasure-house cannot be expected to receive more 
than a few specimens of those shop fronts which are being 
imitated in modern work—the same yet not the same, to us¢ 
the Tennysonian tag. Still, we may see 77 situ Messrs. F'reyburg’s 
in the Haymarket and Messrs. Lock’s in St. James’s Street, and 
there are one or two excellent specimens in Soho, one of which 
seems to have been more or less imitated in a modern shop front 
in St. Aldate’s, at Oxford. I came across yet another the other 
day, in Langley Court, Long Acre, and a systematic search would 
reveal, no doubt, more. But somehow one feels that the life 
of such things is bound to be a short one in the future, and: 
therefore I say again study them while there is yet time. 

* * * * * 

In the holocaust of great houses we can best realize the passing 
of the old order of society. The time of such evidences of 
monumental grandeur is finally over; and when some relic of 
the past is threatened it either receives short shrift or, if saved, is 
preserved merely as a memorial of the residential amplitude of 
our ancestors. Among the most recent of threatened structures 
of this character are Chiswick House and Foley House; and one 
cannot but regret the moment when we shall lose them. With 
regard to the former, there is a movement on foot to sav 
it, and it should, if possible, be saved. For, apart from thi 
fact that it is indissolubly connected with two great states 
men—Charles James Fox and George Canning, both of whom 
died within it—it is a specially characteristic and interesting 
example of the classicism which the Society of Dilettanti did 
so much to popularize, its exterior being due to the ability of 
Colin Campbell and its interior sentient with the decorative tast 
of William Kent. It is unsuitable for our present ideas of 
habitation, but it would make an admirable picture gallery, and 
Chiswick could well do with something of the kind. 

Foley House is in another category, because, apart from th 
difference in architectural ideas which was prevalent when 1 
was erected, it is not the original Foley House at all—that 
structure, built by S. Leadbetter for Lord Foley about the middl 
of the eighteenth century, having been demolished when Regent 
Street was formed. The present house, however, has a Lat 
Georgian character of its own ; and anything that serves to remind 
us of the Nash convention cries aloud for preservation, even 1 
only as a sample of his fast disappearing handiwork. 

E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR. 








Archeeologia. 
Recent Discoveries 
and Acquisitions. 
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THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


AN, EARLY MAP OF SURREY. 


John Nordon, the author of this Map of Surrey, was one of the pioneers of English cartography 
and projected the publication of a sertes of topographical descriptions, accompanied by maps, of the 
counties of England. Lack of funds, however, prevented the scheme from maturing, and only two 
such descriptions, those of Middlesex and Hertford, were published during his lifetime. However, 
maps of a few other counties were issued without letterpress, and that of Surrey, which was first 
published in 1594, was amongst them. The only known original copy of this map is now in the 
possession of the Royal Geographical Society. 

A reissue appeared, circa 1610, and the above illustration is reproduced from the only known 
copy of this, which has been acquired by the Department of Printed Books at the British 
Museum. The engraver was Charles Whitwell, who 1s known to have engraved a number of late 
stxteenth-century maps. 

The reissue differs from the original issue in that the date has been removed from the imprint ; 
in the list of symbols King James has been substituted for Queen Eli; and in his coat of 
arms, which is shown on the map, William Waad (or Wade) ts described as militis instead 
of armigeri, he having been knighted in 1603. 
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Exhibitions. 


Exhibition of Norwegian Art : The Pandemonium Group : 
Annual Exhibition of British Photography. 


Exhibition of Norwegian Art arranged by the Anglo-Norse Society, 
R.B.A. Galleries, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East, S.W.1.—There 
is a go-as-you-please freedom about Norwegian art—a looseness 
of texture in the way it is put together which argues a certain 
open-mindedness and freedom from dogma. 

We can recognize the phases through which Norwegian art 
has passed, because in some ways they bear a similarity to our 
own. For instance, Eilif Peterssen’s ‘“‘ Summer Day : Kalvoen ”’ 
(155) is suggestive of the period of the Newlyn school; it has 
some affinity with the work of Frank Bramley, and is reminiscent 
of the time when Stanhope Forbes and others of this school were 
awakening the academic side of British art to the possibilities 
of handling paint so as to obtain a sense of realism by direct 
methods. This was the “ virile school of painting, which had 
an exceedingly objective outlook, not “ sicklied o’er with the 
pale cast of thought ”’ induced by subtle analysis as to the general 
purpose of things artistic. 

Fritz Thaulow is probably the Norwegian painter best known 
to the British public. The few works of his that are shown 
give a good idea of his capabilities ; his work will remain interest- 
ing because it is done on sound lines and has an intellectual basis 
which is academic in the true sense. 

The portrait of Ibsen by Erik Werenskioll (237) is a good 
example of portraiture in which physical representation is the 
chief object. 

The two full-length portraits by Edvard Munch—* Mr. 
Schlittgen the German” (132) and ‘‘ Mr. Sandberg ”’ (133) 
are obviously of a later period, being loosely painted and swept 
in with diluted paint. There is a sense of freedom about this 
painter’s work; an ability to cover large spaces with a blithe 
heart, and a swaggering, devil-may-care attitude towards the 
palette which is very attractive. 

Thorvald Erichsen’s works are fresh and bright in colour; not 
much attempt at construction is indicated, but they are painted 
spontaneously, with the idea of presenting the scenes as simply 
as possible, and—probably to avoid degraded colour—painted 
in one coat of paint. It is this sense of unlaboured ease that is 
their attraction. 

Henrik Lund in his seascapes shows the influence of Matisse 
and Vlaminck (the formula of French art is not greatly in 
evidence in this exhibition), but his small painting of a 
“Woman’s Head” (117) has a decidedly individual charm in 
the pleasant bloom of the colour of the flesh. 

“ Ragna’’ (227), by Orluf Wold Torne—a painting of a girl 
reading a book—has the casualness of a homely scene; the 
impudent green parrot drinking from the glass on the table, 
besides being an amusing accessory, contributes to the sense of 
intimacy, and its decided note of colour helps to bring the picture 
into focus. His ‘“ Flowers” (229) and “ Tulips” (230) are 
neatly painted in a more considered manner than is the custom 
of the majority of his countrymen. 

Hugo Lous Mohr’s large harvesting scene “ Granulation ”’ (131) 
(surely the translator has been caught napping !), a happy 
rendering of figures manipulating bright and glittering yellow 
corn in a field, is full of rhythmical movement. 

Jean Heiberg’s “ Horses”’ (70) is very well drawn; the 
temptation to record merely anatomical facts has been avoided ; 
the horses are flexible and lively, and are, in a measure, part of 
their surroundings. 

Interesting work was also shown by Edvard Diriks, “ It 
Blows ”’ (40) being a vigorously painted snow scene; Gerhard 
Munthe, whose ‘“‘ My Dining-room ”’ (139) seems so characteris- 
tically Norwegian in its predominating colours of red and blue ; 
Arne Kavli in ‘ The Lady with the Dog’”’ (96), which has a 
dainty charm which Scandinavian painters do not often try, 
or care, to obtain; Ludvig Karsten with “‘ Harbour ”’ (gt), and 
that by Otto Johansen. 

One was grateful for this exhibition; it was a distinct relief 
from the rather pinched and intellectual art we have been seeing 
so much of lately. 


The Pandemonium Group, The Beaux-Arts Gallery, 1 Bruton 
Place, Bruton Street, Bond Street, W. These bright young 
things of the art-world have now held their third exhibition. 
It appears that they first thought of calling themselves “ Hell 
Let Loose,”” but decided upon the more modest name of 
‘“ Pandemonium.” 

From its title it might be imagined that very wild things were 
done by this group; that one’s approach would be through yelling 
dervishes and fumes of brimstone, and perhaps had considered 
the advisability of bringing a gas mask. Such fears proved 
groundless; there was nothing fearsome, as might have been 
supposed ; in fact, it is a very well-behaved young group. 

This does not mean that the exhibition was without interest, 
for the general level of the work has improved; there is more 
depth in it—more thought and artistic understanding; there is 
less of the exploitation of the letter of modern art to commercial 
ends which was rather in evidence in former exhibitions. 

Teixeira Barbosa, a recent recruit to the group, is very well 
versed in the letter of the school, which is always careful to place 
the dark side of an object against something light, and the light 
side against something dark. Teixeira Barbosa never forgets 
to observe this rite, and his extreme efficiency in this direction 
has almost reduced the formula to the ridiculous; he is pushing 
a theory too far. 

But it would be unfair to dismiss his work with only the fore- 
going remarks. It will be seen that it is logical; and it can be 
said that each of his compositions has a completeness, a finality 
that is on the one hand, of course, limiting, whilst on the other is 
satisfying, as all well-executed and thorough work always is. 
“On Parade” (6) is perhaps the best example, because the 
stiffness inherent in the subject is also inherent in the method. 

Eliot Hodgkin shows a searching quality of line in his portrait 
of Miss Jeanne de Casalis, the character of the model being very 
well revealed. 

Nicolas Bentley shows some more or less orthodox works and 
some caricatures of notabilities such as H. G. Wells, Arnold 
Bennett, and Homer. 

Angus Grant, in being more intransigent than any others of the 
Group, may be perhaps the link that connects it with its title. 

C. Pollard shows some well-planned but rather pretty Oriental 
scenes; they are decorative, if somewhat obviously so, and he 
has had the enterprise to consider his frames in relation to the 
colour-schemes of their contents. 

Annual Exhibition of British Photography, Princes’ Galleries, 
Piccadilly, W.1. 

From the point of view of novelty the exhibits of natural colour 
photography were the most interesting. I suppose most people 
had wondered how far this kind of thing would supplant the work 
of the artist, and whether the results would be at all commen 
surate with the hopes which had for years been set upon this 
discovery. Putting aside the obvious truism that everything 
depends upon the taste of the man behind the camera, thes« 
prints show that the mechanism of the camera cannot in 
any degree take the place of the intelligent observation of the 


artist ; one cannot even compare this process with the mechanical 


reproduction of music, for music is at least composed into some 
musical form before it is reproduced; music is not “ shot ”’ direct 
from Nature, as of course is coloured photography. 

I was looking at one of the colour photographs of a group of 
flowers and thinking how much better it was than any of the 
others—for it had feeling in it—and was trying to determine 
just why this was so, when someone informed me that they wert 
not real flowers, but were photographed from some he (my 
informant) had made from goose-feathers ! So thus was explained 
the success of this particular group: someone had to introduce a 
touch of artistry, and in this case it was the maker of the flowers 
who had done so. 

RAYMOND MCINTYRE. 
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The Laylight 22 the Directors’ Room 
at the Glasgow Herald, Nos. 56 


& 5/7 Fleet Street, London. 
From a Design by 
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Fic. 1.—The GALERIES LAFAYETTE, Regent Street, 


London.—Though Lafayette’s new shop is not vet 


complete, enough can be seen to show that it is at present the most interesting front in London, almost the only 


example in England of a well-thought-out lighting scheme. 
is left dark and fulfils the function of the proscenium arch. 
built a second brilliantly lighted shop front with entrances set at various angles. 


The idea is roughly that of a theatre. 
The opening is treated as a stage within which is 
Here the actors, who are wax 


The main front 


models, prance and posture with a staginess entirely suitable to the conception. 


GREAT deal of creative thought has recently been in 
devoted to the shop in 


France and Germany. 


for the effeminate and flashy type of facade that 


suggests a semi-per- 
manent effect which is frankly 
intentional. The German method 
of expression, while more stolid 
in character, is full of a robust 
vitality, and in both countries 
an excellent choice of materials 
is made. In England, chiefly 
in London, a few modern shop 
fronts are to be seen which 
have a definite continental 
flavour, but it is to be hoped 
that, in the future, a more 
national type of design will 
prevail. 
In the past the character of 
a shop has remained as long as 
the daylight, but as soon as 
night comes it loses its identity. 
There is nothing, however, to 
prevent one from illuminating 
(by artificial lighting) certain 
surfaces of the facade. One 
method is through the medium 
of glass, and the result is a low 
surface brightness which can be 
so schemed that any danger 
of an appearance of weakness 





/The Lighted Shop 


Front. 
By R. Waldo Maitland. 
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the solids of the 
Europe, and especially in 


The French show a preference 


Se 


lad 
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By courtesy of Lux. 
Fic. 2.—The FLORIDA, Berlin. — A treatment consisting 
almost entirely of glass, arranged, however, in such a way that 
the glass does not appear to be supporting the building. The 
interplay of vertical and horizontal lines give the design a good 
deal_of character. 
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design 
of a luminous surface well designed in 
is the exterior of the Florida in Berlin (Fig. 2). 
is well balanced, and the solids do not give an appearance 





is avoided. A good example 
relation to the solid 


The facade 


of resting on the glass, which 
so often happens when. this 
material is used. An atmosphere 
of gaiety is well expressed by the 
brightness of the illumination, 
and is further emphasized by 
the amusing treatment of the 
doorway. The character of the 
lettering is worthy of atten- 
tion, for it possesses a definite 
decorative value which contri- 
butes to the making of a 
satisfactory facade. 

Another scheme of lighting 
surfaces which can be adopted 
is by using an opaque mate- 
rial, such as wood, stone, brick, 
etc., as shown in Fig. 4. 
The stressing of the horizontal 
lines is very dramatic, and 
the method by which the result 
has been obtained is well worth 
studying. A projection in the 
form of a cornice is_ placed 
at the top of the surface to 
be lighted, the projection being 
so designed as to leave sufficient 
room for the housing of the 
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Fic. 3.— The idea for the 
KODAK shop is not uninteresting 
as an effective piece of publicity, 
but it 1s perhaps an idea rather 
overdone. A shop has other things 
to display besides its name, and 
this particular design takes up a 
lot of room which could otherwise 
be used for showcases or windows. 
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Fic. 4. — Both in this SHOW- 
ROOM and in that for the KODAK 
building, the design is built up 
round the name of the shop. These 
treatments are effective but, relying 
as they do on great masses of plate- 
glass, there is some danger of an 
appearance of weak construction. 


Fic. 5—A DESIGN by STA. JASINSKI. 
In this case the shop window itself is not 
lighted, but acts as a black backcloth for the 
box-light signs which are stepped down the 
facade, the last tread being cunningly 
designed to act as an illuminated lintel to 
the entrance. This stepping might easily 
become fussy and irritating, but on a severe 
rectangular building it is equally capabli 
of giving an entirely new direction to 
the design. It has distinct value as a 
new method of architectural inflection. 
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lamps—a very im- 
portant factor in the 
design of artificial 
light. 

A shop front of a 
less ambitious char- 
acter is that of the 
Galeries des Archers 
at Lyons (Fig. 7), 
in which metal let- 
tering in silhouette 
gives a_ pleasing 
effect ; in addition, a 
novel treatment of 
the striped doorway 
and fanlight has 
been adopted. In 
the treatment of 
closed-in lighting 
units, it is important 
to remember that 
adequate ventilation 
should be provided, 
as a lack of it may 
result in the crack- 
ing of the glass, 
and also cause over- 
heating which may 
prove dangerous. 

The only good 
example in London 
of a lighted shop 
front which may be 
cited is that of the 
Galeries Lafayette in Regent Street, as yet not quite completed 
(Fig. 1). Stencilled lettering has been introduced on the frieze, 
which is to be illuminated from the back, and will give an 
excellent effect at night; it will also have an_ interesting 
appearance in the daylight. The ceilings round the showcases 
in the entrance are composed of glass, behind which are placed 
lamps of high intensity. The position of the lamps, however, 
is not very happy, and they should have been placed farther 
from the glass for two reasons : 

1. The pattern of the glass is one which does not call for 
patchy illumination. 

2. On looking up to the ceiling the spots worry the eye, 
because of the intensive brightness. 
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of the building by day. 


cats 


Fic. 7.—The 
The lettering provides the entire decorative motif for the front. 
The 


as well. 





- - a 
Fic. 6.—A Berlin shop by DAY and NIGHT.—The lighting is treated here in 
horizontal bands which, quite effective at night, are by day definitely related to the design. 
It is essential that schemes for night lighting should not detract from the appearance 
The best schemes are those which: serve a dual purpose. 
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The Lighted Shop Front. 


In a scheme of 
this kind it is ad- 
visable, therefore, to 
have a small section 
made up with glass, 
so that a satisfac- 
tory position for 
the lamps may be 
ascertained. 

In Fig. 5 the 
method used _ for 
lighting the fronts 
is by means of box- 
light signs in a 
series of steps over 
the face of the 
building. The hori- 
zontal boxes support 
thin letters, which 
are silhouetted 
against a _ lighted 
background. The 
vertical boxes have 
white opal — glass 
letters facing at 
right angles to the 
horizontal lettering. 
The whole scheme is 
very amusing, and 
would be effective at 
night. The architect, 
Sta. Jasinski, was 
responsible for this 
particular design. 

It is desirable that there should be early co-operation between 
the architect and engineer, since consideration must be given to 
the application of light. It is important to arrange for the 
proper housing of electrical gear, and for satisfactory lighting 
efficiencies ; from the architect’s point of view the possibilities in 
design and the correct sizes of these lighting efficiencies have 
also to be considered ; therefore, if better results are to be 
achieved, architects and engineers should work together and 
appreciate each other’s difficulties. Much trouble will also be 
avoided if standard lamps are used, since their replacement is 
more easily effected. A few schemes have been carried out in 
London where special lamps have been used, the replacement 
of which has resulted in considerable difficulty and expense. 


GALERIES DES ARCHERS, Lyons. Designed by Francis Jourdain. 


This applies by night 


doorway and lettering are thrown in silhouette by lights behind the glass. 
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A Craftsman’s Portfolio. 


Being Examples of Fine Craftsmanship. 


J 
XX XI.—Signs and Symbols. 
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The COVER of 
the 
VENTILATING 
PANEL toa 
STALLBOARD for 
a WINE 
MERCHANT'S 
shop at Eastbourne, 
made in wrought 
and pierced iron, 
Architect : ox 
P. D. STONHAM. iu # 
net ae S39 “Mii 
Designers : heer 
and om 
Craftsmen : 
THE BIRMINGHAM 
GUILD. 


Baynard Castle, for 
THE BAYNARD PRESS. 
Designer : 

FRED RICHARDS, 
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The BADGE of a The BADGE 


Viking ship, for the for the 
ROYAL MAIL STEAM EASTERN EXPRESS 
PACKET COMPANY. COMPANY. 


Designer: ‘* SHEP.”’ Designer : ‘* SHEP.”’ 


which has ever been 
produced as a symbol 
of the 
British Empire. 


The CREST of 
the BRITISH EMPIRE 
EXHIBITION 
held at Wembley. 
This is the 
best design of a lion 








Designer : 
F. C. HERRICK. 








An above is in blue 


enamelled iron diet. cists Pht ia ss Sate ic a Secon ES > vitreous enamel. 
Designers and 
Craftsmen : 
THE 
BIRMINGHAM GUILD. 


‘/GN with a frame 
in 

irth’s Staybrite 

steel. The cresting 
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The CRESTING above the doorway of an EXHIBITION STALL, carried out in Firth’s Staybrite steel. The floral 
cresting is of bronze, inlaid with vitreous enamel, the metal cloissons being chromium-plated. The colour scheme 
is a harmony of blue, grey, green, and red. The crest in the centre is the trade mark of The Birmingham Guild. 


Designers and Craftsmen: THE BIRMINGHAM GUILD. 


AUST 
REED 


LTD 


A NAME-PANEL in Regent Street, London, made of bronze with 
white incised letters. The blue and red device above the lettering 
is the trade mark of Austin Reed. 

Designers ;: WESTWOOD AND EMBERTON, 

Craftsmen ; THE BIRMINGHAM GUILD. 


A SIGN in Bond Street, London, carved in mahogany. The dis¢ 
which is painted white and blue, is the trade mark of MacFisheries 
The background of the arm is painted white, and the name is picked 
out in black letters. The boy holding a fish is gilt. 
Designer and Craftsman; JOSEPH ARMITAGE. 
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Houses such as the one illustrated on this page gain in appearance and value if the colour 
content and texture of the exterior wall surfaces are not only artistically attractive but 
permanently so. But one method ensures permanency of both colour and texture—the 
orthodox method of applying a true white Portland cement concrete rendering in the form 
usually described as ‘Atlas White” stucco. Unless a white concrete stucco wall surface 
possesses to the full the lasting properties and strength of standard grey Portland cement 
concrete it cannot be depended upon. “Atlas White” is the standard. Its permanency 
is unquestioned. Write for detailed specifications for “Atlas White” stucco and 


illustrations of varied textural! surfaces. 


Regent House, 
Regent Street, 
London, W.1. 
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October 13th, 1928 





THE ATTENTION OF ARCHITECTS 


and Others is called to the recent 
Order in Council, made under 


The Merchandise Marks Act, 
which provides that 


On and after October 13th, 1928, all electric 


wires and cables of foreign origin must bear on 
the drums, cartons, or coils, marks and labels 
indicating the origin of such cables. 


For some time past considerable quantities of Foreign 
cable, much of it of inferior quality, have been sold 
under names or labels giving the impression that they 
were British Cables, with the object of leading buyers 
to believe that they were of the High Quality of 
British Cables. 








Architects and others can satisfy themselves as to the 
origin of the cables they buy by insisting on seeing 
the labels on coils, or the drums, or cartons in which 
the cable is packed. 


In the case of doubt or uncertainty, the Cable Makers’ 
Association will be pleased to advise architects. 


Advertisement of The Cable Makers’ Association, Sardinia House, Sardinia Street, Kingsway, W.C.2 
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VIEWS 


Recent Books. 


AND REVIEWS. 


Art in Greece and Germany : Art and Scholarship : 


Art in Greece and Germany. 


Art in Greece. By A. DE RIDDER and 
Paul. Price 21s. net. 


Form in Gothic. By WILHELM WoRRINGER. 


12s. 6d. net. 


The Acropolis of Athens. 


An extraordinary acquaintance with the surviving remnants 
of Greek art does not surprise us when we remember who are the 
Deonna. London: Kegan authors of the book, nor does the bibliography which fills no f2wer 


than nine pages and which must contain references to well over 


London: Putnam. Price 20909 different works. 


The method of simple numerical reference 


at the page-foot to works cited is very agreeable when con- 
Chance brings these two volumes to me together. Each of them — trasted with the usual “leaden footnote” so hostile to continuous 


treats of one of the two great aspects which Western artistic reading. But why are the numerals in heavy type? They drag 


activity has assumed: the classic, 
the formal, the instinctively plastic 
worship of beauty almost for its whole 
and only sake ; and the confused 
Germanic seeking for some literary 
significance in natural and rhythmic 
representation, which is the product 
of a race essentially unendowed with 
the capacity for purely “plastic 
thought”’ or purely “plastic joy.” 

Whatever may be the qualities of 
the book commenced by the late 
curator of the Louvre and _ con- 
tinued by Professor Deonna — and 
they are many I cannot help 
but feel, in reading, that con- 
tinued though slight disappointment 
which the technician feels when 
he notes the unconscious passing 
by of an occasion for carrying home 
some abstract point by technical 
analyses beyond the reach of the 
non-practising professor. But such 
may be a hyper-refinement of criti- 
cism. Let us be thankful for the 
goods which are given to us in the 
shape of a remarkably clear exposi- 
tion of the art of Greece, of its mean- 
ing to the Hellenes, of its relation to 
life in general—a relation so far 
removed from that which we know 
and own. 

Beauty was not an end in itself to 
the Greek artist—Professor Deonna 
tells us—only a means to an end. 
That is why he studies in detail the 
relations between art and life. Yet, 
when writing for Northern readers, 
already too apt to hold the tenet, 
may it not be one dangerous to 
advance ? so easy is it to overshoot 
the mark. Perhaps the greatest 
quality of the book is that it places 
with fine precision the frontier which 
lies between this interworking of life 
and art and the vague land of emo- 
tionalism in which the Northern 
temperaments so delight to wander. 
Upon the shoulder of the Grecian 
sculptor was ever laid the restraining 
hand of the goddess of fair form. 
Thus far in quest of emotion shalt 
thou go and no farther. When, with 
the oncoming of the Hellenistic age, 
the law’s authority waned from the 
greatness of its certitude, Greek art 
itself was doomed. 





THE CRUCIFIED BODY OF OUR LORD 
FROM THE ISENHEIM ALTAR-PIECE 
From a painting by Mathias Griinewald. 


From Form in Gothic. 
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the eye down to the bottom of the 
page and destroy its compositional 
effect. 

A heinous crime has been com- 
mitted, one against which | will take 
this chance of public outcry. Ac- 
cording to a modern and abominable 
habit almost all the backgrounds 
have been suppressed from the 
photographic reproductions. Instead 
of the delicate limit of form declared 
by such changing value relation as 
indicates the passage of planes round 
the profile of the figure towards the 
unseen back, a block-maker thrusts 
upon me the ignorant effort of a 
so-called fine-etcher. All plastic sug- 
gestivity is replaced by brutality of 
contrast of an always too low tone 
with the insolent white of meaning- 
less paper. I refuse to believe that 
a writer endowed with delicate 
esthetic sense can accept such illus- 
trations. All illusion of modelling 
is thus destroyed. I would far 
rather forgo the writing of a book 
than have it illustrated in’ such 
a way. 

Professor Worringer’s book is in 
marked contrast with the clarity 
of exposure to which the two 
“romance” authors—themselves in 
some slight way inheritors of that 
Greek culture they explain—had just 
accustomed me. Professor Deonna’s 
sixty-six figures and twenty-four 
plates closely illustrate and exem- 
plify the text. Professor Worringer’s 
fifty-four reproductions are very 
nicely presented; they constitute an 
excellent memento of Gothic art, but 
it is left entirely to the discretion of 
the reader to establish any connec- 
tion whatever between them and 
those very generalized statements 
in which Teutonic criticism so 
specially delights. Would it not 
be possible for the author to ex- 
emplify his sermon by precise 
reference, just as Professor Deonna 
continually does ? 

On page 7, | come upon a 
stumbling - block which, if not 
the first, is a very serious one. 
I read there for the first time 
the phrase: “The Gothic will to 
form.’ Of course, we are reading a 
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THE HEAD OF 


By Praxiteles. 


THE OLYMPIA 
Fourth « 


Art in Greece. 


HERMES. 


ntury B.C, 


From 


translation. What the German phrase is in the 
original I do not know. How is the phrase to be 
translated into the precision of French? La 
volonté gothique a former ? La volonté gothique vers 
la forme? And NO EXPLANATION, NO DEFINITION 
of this essential phrase is given in the book in 
which the words occur continually. In conse- 
quence, I have no clear idea as to what the book is 
about. Again, on page 146, I read: “After the 
romance elements had responded to the incentive 
to clear formulation which came from the Germanic 
North”; but I have just read a few lines before : 
‘Romance enthusiasm, which can be worked up 
to the highest pitch of tension without losing its 
clarity, finds a clear formula for the vague Northern 
will . (the italics are mine). I have little 
doubt that this book will prove greatly to the liking 
of English esthetical readers on account of the 
continued neglect of definition of terms employed. 
| cannot apply my own definitions, because in that 
the title of the book itself would become 
meaningless. An author is always at liberty to 
attach, within certain limits, what meaning he 
wishes to a term—indeed, a great part of philo- 
sophical writing resolves itself into re-definition of 
existing terms; but if he wishes his reader to follow 
his meaning he should at least give his definitions. 
I must avow myself incapable of following Professor 
Worringer’s discourse, unless, indeed, its only 
message be that the Germanic desire of formal 
expression “can only wear itself out in a con- 
vulsive, unnatural satisfaction”; in other words, 
the result of the effort is the annihilation 
of the aim, the annihilation of what the 
greater number is agreed upon to term “form.” 
If this be so, I cannot but agree. But I am 
not at all sure that I have read rightly. In any 


case 





A bronze 











in 
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case, the mode of thought-presentation of cach book 
admirably exemplifies the class to which the art it treats 
belongs. 

VERNON BLAKE. 


Art and Scholarship. 


The Cambridge Ancient History. Edited by J. Bb. Bury, M.A, 
F.B.A.; S. A. Cook, Litt.D.; and F. E. Apcock, M.A. First 
volume of plates prepared by C. T. SELTMAN, M.A. Cambridge : 


The Cambridge University Press. Price 25s. net. 


Of the 395 pages in this highly interesting volume, 
exactly half is in the form of plates, the descriptive matter 
being conveniently put on the left hand of each plate 
throughout. The work is intended to explain the first 
four volumes of the history proper, but, also as intended 
(and it is obvious after examination), it will have a 
significance of its own. One can assume from this that it 
will be possible to purchase it independently. In this 
way many art libraries that could not afford the complete 
work would benefit. 

The ground covered is from palzolithic times to the end 
of the sixth century B.c. in Greece. The culminating 
phases of Greek art are to be dealt with in Vols. V and VI 
of the history and a further volume of plates. This brief 
description gives no idea of the range of the inquiry in the 
present volume. There are thirty sections, including 
besides Egypt, Babylonia, and Crete—the West (Prof 
Peet), Hittites (Dr. Hogarth), Scythians (Prof. Minns), 
Persians (Mr. Seltman), and Etruscans (Prof. Conway 
The only section definitely on architecture is the last one 
on “Early Greek Architecture,” by Mr. D. S. Robertson. 

The list of contributors is a distinguished one, and 
where so much is excellent it is difficult to single out 
specially notable things. Architects, however, will turn 
with interest to the “Allée Couverte” (p. Igo), the 
Scythian Royal Tomb (p. 260), and the Persepolis, 
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CHRIST ON THE CROSS. 
the Abbey of Werden. Beginning of the twelfth century. 
From Form in Gothic. 
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FLars AND SraTion Buitpincs, BAKER STREET, W. 
For the Metropolitan Railway. 
C. W. Clark, Esq., A.R.I.B.A., Architect. 


HIGGS & HILL, Ltd. 


BUILDING CONTRACTORS 
Crown Works, South Lambeth Rd.,$.W.8 


Telephone: Brixton 4210 


ed Office: 14 Godliman Street, St. Paul’s 
irchyard, E.C.4. Telephone: Central 2311 
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Hamptons make a Speciality of 


DECORATIVE ELECTRIC LIGHTING 





O anyone who requires Electric Light installed HAMPTON 

& SONS are always prepared to send a competent 

Engineer to any part of the country for consultation, to 
prepare Specifications, Plans and Estimates for a complete 
installation. 


HAMPTON & SONS are in a position to guarantee the prompt 
execution of all work entrusted to them, which is supervised 
by their Chief Engineer, who is an Associate Member of the 
Institute of Electrical Engineers. 

The interior herewith illustrates Hamptons’ method of 
illuminating a room by means of light reflected from the ceiling 
and walls. By this new method the light is evenly diffused, 


delightfully restful and amply sufficient to enabie one to read the 


smallest book or newspaper type in any part of the room. 


By eliminating the glare of the ordinary electric bulb this 
indirect lighting not only makes a room much more pleasant 


to live in, but is also more economical, the consumption of 


current being materially reduced. 


Readers are invited to call at Pall Mall East, where 
examples of this new method of illumination by 
reflected light may be seen in Hamptons’ Specimen 


Rooms. 


GEORGIAN DINING 


WORKS AND ALL 
FACTORIES : 
INGATE PLACE, 
QUEEN’S ROAD, 
BATTERSEA, S.W.8 


ROOM ON VIEW AT HAMPTONS. 


PALL MALL EAST 
LONDON .- S.W.1 


*Phone: GERRARD 0030 


Telegraphic Address : 
‘*HAMITIC, LONDON.”’ 





ideal wall covering 


or all interior purposes 


60 different shades 
to choose from 


Keystona, the modern wall finish, is the ideal wall covering for all interior 
purposes. It is germ and vermin proof; it is softer and more beautiful 
in effect than water paints; it is applied w:th a large brush in the same 
way as distemper, and thus effects a great saving in labour costs 
compared with ordinary paint; IT CAN BE WASHED with soap 
and water without the slightest danger of injuring the finish—pencil 
marks, ink stains, etc., can be washed off. Although it is a flat oil 
paint the cost is only a fraction more than water paint. 


combinations. Is extremely useful when discussing interior decorations. Send 


q Have you had a copy of our colour scheme booklet? It gives 2,704 different colour 
a postcard today—-a copy will be sent free by return of post. 


Send a postcard today! 


Ke FLAT FINISH ©: 
) 


KEYSTONE VARNISH CO., LTD., 
SCOTT STREET, HULL. 








OTHER 


KEYSTONE 
PRODUCTS: 


Edelvice Enamel 
The nearest imitation 
ever made to geruine 

porcelain. 
Keystone Enamel Paint 
Durable high-gloss paint 
for general decoration. 
Keystone Concrete Paint 
For the decoration and 
protection of Concrete, 
Cement, Stucco, etc. 
Degrah 
Waterproof Varnish 
A Waterproof, Acid- 
proof and Spiritproof 
Varnish, drying with a 
very good gloss. 


a 


Telegrams: 
*“ KEYSTONE, HULL.” 


























VIEWS AND REVIEWS. 


illustrations (pp. 312 
322). The plates to 
Mr. Robertson’s article 
already mentioned are 
also valuable architec- 
turally, especially the 


last one. Decorators 
should get suggestive 
material from the 


Etruscan paintings op- 
posite pp. 330, 332, and 
338; the last showing 
what is getting increas- 
ingly clear, the valuable 
evidence of type in the 
lost fifth century B.c. 
Greek painting as in- 
stanced from Etruscan 
examples. Craftsmen in 
all materials will find 
a wealth of beautiful 
things illustrated. If 
one might single out a 
special thing it would 
be the silver vase handle 
(a winged prancing 
ibex) of Greeco-Persian 
work (p. 324). The fact 
that things of this cali- 
bre were made in the 
sixth century B.C, jus- 
tifies Mr. Seltman’s sur- 
mise that Greece may 
have borrowed from 
Persia as much as she 
gave to it. Other fine 
pieces of craftsmanship 
are the silver-gilt bow 
case, the gold-plated axe, and the golden comb (pp. 254, 256, 
and 262)—all of Scythian workmanship; and the “hunter” 
plaque in bronze of the seventh century B.c. from Crete (p. 354). 
The Minoan marble statuette, recently acquired by the Fitzwilliam 
Museum, gets the place of honour as the frontispiece. This photo- 
graph is disappointing, but amends have been made in the more 
recent special publication of the figurine by Mr. Wace, published 
by the Cambridge Press. 

The book shows clearly the debt that art owes to scholarship. 
It is of greater moment to the art-worker than might appear at 
first sight. It is, in fact, an illustrated guide of irreproachable 
quality, indicating the sources from which further information 
may be obtained. All thoughtful art-workers should purchase 
it or at least study it. 


THE GREAT REFECTORY OF 


Irom 


THEODORE I YFE. 


The Acropolis of Athens. 


The Acropolis of Athens. By Dr. M. ScHEDE. 
German by H. T. Price. London: B. T. 
I2s. 6d. net. 

This book by Dr. Martin Schede, Custos in the State Museums 
at Berlin, is a book both for the scholar and for the general 
reader. While the author embodies in his sketch of the artistic 
history of the Acropolis a great many facts, his handling of his 
subject is sufficiently light to hold the attention of anyone who, 

Without any special knowledge, is interested in the art of 

incient Greece and anxious to get some idea of the treasures 

ind history of the great precinct of its most famous city. The 
text itself is most readable and gives a clear, if somewhat popular, 
iccount o- the artistic history of the Acropolis and its close 
connection with the political history of Athens. The earlier part 

s treated more fully—naturally, owing to its greater importance ; 

ut we are especially grateful for the summary, contained in the 

iter chapters, of the vicissitudes which overtook the site after 
the decline o’ Athens and particularly after the fall of the 
oman Empire. 

Architects, however, will probab!y be most attracted by the 

he series of plates at the end of the volume. So far as I know, 


Translated from the 
Batsford, Ltd Price 


THE 


Form in Gothic 





Recent Books. 


in no other book, except 
in expensive works of 
reference, is to be found 
such a comprehensive 
view of the architecture 
and sculpture of the 
Acropolis. The photo- 
graphs are all excellent 
and the subjects well 
chosen. The earlier 
pediment sculptures 
and the best of the 
votive statues which 
were found during the 
excavation of the Acro- 


polis are particularly 
well illustrated, the 
series showing very 


clearly the gradual de- 
velopment of the sculp- 
tor's powers and the 
alternating currents of 
influence from Asia 
Minor and the mainland 
of Greece. The frontis- 
piece — a _ delightful 
coloured plate of a pedi- 
ment of “ Poros’’ stone 
dating from about the 
middle of the fifth cen- 
tury B.C.—gives a very 
good idea of the use of 
colour in archaic Greek 
art. When we come to 
the fifth century the 
plates naturally lack the 
novelty of those dealing 
with the earlier period, 
but are none the less a very fine selection. There are some 
especially good and unusual views of the Propylea and the 
Erechtheum, as well as a certain amount of detail. We are 
particularly glad to see the gem of Aspasios reproduced, in 
preference to the very inferior Greco-Roman Varvakeion 
statuette, to illustrate the chryselephantine Athena of Phidias. 
With the decline in the power of Athens at the end of 
the Peloponnesian War the artistic history of the Acropolis 
virtually ceases, the only notable addition to its treasures, of 
which we have certain copies, being the votive offering of 
Attalus I of Pergamum for his victories over the Gauls at the end 
of the third century B.c. This is represented by photographs of 
some of the Gauls. In the last plates there are two interesting 
reproductions of views of the Acropolis in the seventeenth 
century (before the explosion which partly destroyed the 
Parthenon) and in the eighteenth century, and of the drawings 
of the destroyed west pediment by the Flemish artist, J. Carrey. 

In the text are some excellent plans and also a number of 
line drawings giving restored views of the various buildings. 
These are the work of Dr. F. Krischen, and agreeable by reason 
of their simplicity. 

The translation by Mr. Price is good and adequate, and the 
typography and general make-up of the book are worthy of 
praise. There are remarkably few misprints considering the 
printing and production were done in Germany. 

H. CHALTON BRADSHAW. 
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THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 1 


The Romans and Their Art 
How the Bible Came Down to Us .. — 
Between the Old Testament and the New 
The Romans in Britain 
Some Italian Portraits tn ‘a 
‘ = - Admission 6d. 
Paintings . 
Musical Instruments 
General Tour 
Engravings 
English Portraits 
Some Recent Painters 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 2 


The Anglo-Saxon Period 

The New Testament Period 

Craftsmen of the Middle Ages 

Origins of Writing and Materials. 

Some Netherlands Painters of the Fifteenth 
Century 

Some Netherlands Painters of the Fifteenth 
Century Admission 6d. 

Raphael Cartoons 

Chinese Porcelain 

Chinese Bronzes 

Rembrandt 

French Painting 





SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 3 


History of Handwriting in Western Europe 
Lite and Arts of the Middle Age 
Tour of Several Sections 

\ Sectional Tour 

Fechnique 





Early Renaissance Sculpture 
Watercolours 

Donatello 

Indian Section Jade 
Michelangelo 

Chinese Sculpture 

Selected Pictures 
Hogarth—-Pre-Raphaelites 


Violin Recital by Sybil Eaton (League of 


Arts 
\ Naturalist’s Trip to the Southern Andes 
by F. W. Edwards, M.A. 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 5 


Records of Babylon and Assyria—I 
Arts and Customs of Ancient Egypt—I 
Monuments of Egypt——I 
Monuments of Assyria—I 

Spanish 


Rodin 

Chinese Pottery 

Ivories 

Karly English Furniture 
Selected rvictures 
Reynolds—-W ilson 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 6 


Arts and Customs of Ancient 
Monuments of Egypt—I 
Monuments of Assyria —I 
Arts and Customs of Ancient Egypt I 
Crivelli 


Reynolds 

Bayeux Tapestry— I 

II 

Admission 6« 


Dutch Landscape. 
General Visit 
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\ Selected Subject 

arly Greece (Crete and Mycena 
Karly Age of Italy (Itruscans, et 
Life and Arts of the Dark Races —l 
Leonardo Raphael—-Correggio 
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Lace 

Indian Section 
Blake Watts 


Mogul Art 
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Origins of European Architecture 
Karly Age of Italy 
Karly Britain—I 
\ Selected Subject 
English Landscape 
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Carpets 
fapestries 
Vestments 
I:volution of the Panel 
Italian Painting—I 
French Painting 
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public lectures and addresses given in 


FRIDAY NOVEMBER 9——(confinued) 
French Furniture 
Turner .. 


Admission 6d. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 10 


Early Britain—II (Late Stone Age 
Early Christian Period 

A Sectional Tour 

Tour of Several Sections 

Drawing 


Karly Costumes 

Costumes of Seventeenth Century 
Indian Section Architecture 
Costumes of Eighteenth Century 
Chinese Painting 

Rubens 

Pre-Raphaelites 





The Westminster String Quartet (League of 
rts). 

Swiss Scenes and Flowers, by John FE. S. 
Dallas. 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 12 


Arts and Customs of Ancient Egypt-—II 
Records of Babylon and Assyria—I 
Greek Sculpture—I (before 450 B.c 
Monuments of Egypt—Il aS 
Masaccio—Francesca— Michelangelo 


Costumes of Nineteenth Century 
Salt-glazed Stoneware 

General Tour . 

Evolution of the Chair 

Poussin and Velazquez 
Hogarth—Millais 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 13 
Early Britain—III (Bronze x 
Life and Arts of the Dark Races—II 
Greek Sculpture—II (Elgin Marbles 
Monuments of Assyria—II 

Botticelli 





The Van Eycks 
Architecture—I 
Architecture—II 
Subject on Painting 
Turner Watercolours 


Admission 6d 





Admission 6d. 
WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 14 


A Selected Subject 

Early Britain —I (Old Stone Age 

Early Britain—IV (Iron Age 

A Selected Subject A 

Claude, Poussin, and some Dutch 
Painters 

Claude, Poussin, and some Dutch Landscap« 
Painters. 

Illuminated Manuscript 

Oriental Arms and Arn 

Indian Section : Metals 

Sargent and Portraiture 


Landscape 
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Greek and Roman Jewellery and Bronzes 
eek and Roman Lift I 
1e Romans in Britain——I 
Karly Britain—II (Late Stone Age . 
Some Contemporaries of Titian and Verones¢ 


Admission 6d 
Musical Instruments 
Paintings 
Early English Furniture 
Byzantine Art 
Dutch and Fl 
Blake Watts 
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How the Bible Came Down to Us—I 
Illuminated Manuscripts 
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Raphael Cartoons 
French Porcelain 
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Jackson’s for Lead 


In every branch of architectural decoration The cast lead rainwater head _ illustrated 
Jackson’s are acknowledged masters. It is above is typical of Jackson’s 
not surprising therefore that enquiries are in- craftsmanship. They are fully equipped 
creasing not only for plaster and woodwork, to supply all types of leadwork, includ- 
but for lead. In order to meet these demands ing rainwater heads and pipes, gutters, 
Jackson’s have decided to devote the tanks, garden ornaments, statues, fountains, 
premises in Rathbone Place entirely to the domes, fleches, bird baths, memorial 
plastering and woodworking shops, and tablets, crestings and lead ornaments 
they have opened a new and _ separate for application to wood and _ plaster 
shop for leadwork at UPPER GOWER work, ‘They also undertake the strip- 
MEWS, ‘TORRINGTON PLACE, ping, recasting and refixing of existing 
BLOOMSBURY, LONDON, W.1. roufs, domes, etc, 

Jackson’s are confident that this Jackson’s will be glad at any 


new development will enable them time to send a competent 


in the future to give to the representative to supply — esti- 
world of architecture even better mates and drawings, if 


service than in the past. required, free of charge. 





G. JACKSON & SONS 


L I M I T E D 
49 RATHBONE PLACE, LONDON, W.1 


Telephones: Museum 3835, 2283, 4067 


Telegrams: Actiniform, Westcent, London 
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MONDAY, NOVEMBER 19 FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 23 
Records of Babylon and Assyria——II noon, BRITISH MUSEUM TOURS Greek and Roman Life—II .. 12 n00n, BRITISH MUSEUM TOURS 
Arts and Customs of Ancient Egypt-— ITI noo , 9 Greek and Roman Jewellery and Bronzes 12 noon. 
Monuments of Egypt—II 3 ” ” ” Between the Old Testament and the New 3 p.m. 
Greek Sculpture-——-II (Elgin Marbles , p.m ‘ + me The Romans in Britain = 3 p.m ne ‘a 
Dutch Portraits and Genre I t NATIONAL GALLERY English Landscape . . Lam. NATIONAL GALLERY 
, ” , : ’ ” ” PA 6 Admission 6d. . .. I2 noon. ys -" 
Chinese Porcelain-— I 2 noo} VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM English Porcelain .. I2n00n, VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM 
Stained Glass "eon 
Chinese Porcelain — II 
Tudor and Jacobean Furniture } , ’ : 
Italian Painting —II ml WALLACE COLLECTION 
French Painting ram NATIONAL GALLERY, MILLBANK 





Japanese Pottery “Ke ; . 12 noon 

Japanese Prints ‘ ; 3 p.m - ; “ 

French Painting—II Admission 6d 3 p.m. WALLACE COLLECTION 

Blake— Watts e vo FROM NATIONAL GALLERY, MILLUANS 
6 Admission 6d ; . 2 no00n. - Es 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 24 
PUESDAY, NOVEMBER 20 Historical and Literary MSS rt 2 n00nN, BRITISH MUSEUM TOURS 
The Greek Vases I on BRITISH MUSEUM TOURS Origins of Writing and Materials : ’ 
Greek and Roman Life II 12 noon : : - A Sectional Tour : 
Arts and Customs of Ancient Egypt III ; pm = ee c Tour of Several Sections * 1 ¥ , 
Records of Babylon and Assyria —1I 3 p.m re ‘ ; Gainsborough .. na am NATIONAL GALLERY 
Ii] Greco and Velazquez ot NATIONAL GALLERY es 2 t Fe ’ 
Goldwork and Jeweller 2 noo} VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEU 
Some Nineteenth-Century Pictures oO es Precious Stones 
Chinese Porcelain-— III 00 VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM Indian Section : Pottery 
Oriental Pottery 3p < p* os ; English Plate 
Titian, Van Dyck, and Gainsborough ) WALLACE COLLECTION English Primitive 7 : ’ , 
Admission 6d French Furniture P > noon, WALLACE COLLECTION 
General Visit I ) NATIONAL GALLERY, MILLBANK Ancient Egyptian Mummies, by Mis 3-30 BRITISH MUSEUM 
. Admission 6d ”0 i + Murray. 
Reynolds —Gainsborough am NATIONAL GALLERY, MILLBANK 
WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 21 : 


\ Selected Subject I BRITISH MUSEUM TOURS MONDAY, NOVEMBER 2¢ 

Barty Britain——IV (Iron Ag _ ’ ’ ” Arts and Customs of Ancient Egypt j a) BRITISH MUSEUM TOURS 
ee eee) ” ” Hittite and Hebrew Collections 

life and Arts of the Dark Races — III 3; pm . i ig The New Testament Period 

Hogarth, Reyaolds, and Gainsborough 1 Fi NATIONAL GALLERY Monuments of Egypt-—-I1I ; : 

Tilian .. 1 NATIONAL GALLERY 





enamels NOON VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM A : 1001 A 
European Arms and Armour p.m ” 9 : Continental Plat 2 VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEU) 
Indian Section Painting F z os R Miniatures , 
Purner ra NATIONAL GALLERY, MILLBANK Iecclesiastical Metalworl 
1 1 f “ | a i XS 
Admission 6d I ) is , French Woodwork : ce : 
° , . . French Painting—III ; pm WALLACE COLLECTION 
rHURSDAY, NOVEMBER 22 Some Recent Painters 11a NATIONAL GALLERY, MILLBANK 
Origins of European Architecture — II I 00 BRITISH MUSEUM TOURS , a ' tes 4 : 
The Romans in Britain I 100 : ; A.A. Excursion to Northern Italy, 92 } ARCHILTECTURAI ASSOCIATION 
Monuments of Egypt —11I 1 Illustrated by lantern slides Ing »p }} BEDFORD SQUARE, W 
Greek Sculpture Ill p J a se November 2 
General Survey NATION : ony estes , : 1k > 7 
Admission 6d ee ee fUESDAY, NOVEMBER 27 
General Tout 12 00} VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM arly Christian Period 12 ) BRITISH MUSEUM TOURS 
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T is impossible to conceive a material more eminently suitable than Vitrolite 
for Wall and Ceiling linings and Counter tops, Partitions, and Shelves in shops. 


Vitrolite conveys an instant impression of spotless cleanliness, and is fully justified 
in fact by the stainless and impervious nature of the material. Its crystal-like 
polished surface cannot be contaminated by foodstuffs or liquids. 


There are no upkeep costs, as it does not discolour or deteriorate, and it can be 
kept clean by simply wiping down with a damp cloth. It is also particularly 
suitable for fascias, risers, and pilasters. 


Supplied in whole colours—White, Black, Green, and Ivory; and in marbled 
effect—Buff, Grey, Green, and Salmon Pink. 


VITROLITE CONSTRUCTION CO. fixares 


9, ARLINGTON STREET, LONDON. SWI], 
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TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 27 


Maiolica 
English Pottery : 
French Painting—IV. 
General Visit 


VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM 
Admission 6d. WALLACE COLLECTION 

‘ NATIONAL GALLERY, MILLBANK 
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WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 28 

Anglo-Saxon Period—II ie 

Life and Arts of the Dark Races —IV 

Greek Sculpture—IV 

A Selected Subject we 

Some later French and English Nineteenth 
Century Painters. 

Some later French and English Nineteenth 
Century Painters 

Italian Sculpture 

Della Robbia ‘ 

Indian Section : Textiles 

Constable and Barbizon School 

= ; Admission 6d 


BRITISH MUSEUM TOURS 
NATIONAL GALLERY 


VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM 


NATIONAL GALI ERY, MILLBANK 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 29 


How the Bible Came Down to Us—II 
Arts and Customs of Ancient Egypt —II 


BRITISH MUSEUM TOURS 
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(continued). 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 29— 
Life and Arts of the Middle Ages BRITISH MUSEUM TOURS 
Greek Sculpture—IV : * - - 
Selected Masterpieces ee , NATIONAL GALLERY 

56 e Admission 6d. 
French Renaissance Furniture ae 
French Eighteenth-Century Furniture 
Paintings " 
Chippendak 
French Painting —\ 
French Painting 


VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM 


WALLACE COLLECTION 
NAPIONAL GALLERY MILLBANK 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 30 
Illuminated Manuscripts BRITISH MUSEUM 
Historical and Literary MS5 
Origins of Writing and Materials 
Anglo-Saxon Period—II . 
Italian Primitives ‘ i NATIONAL GALLERY 
- ss Admission 
Raphael Cartoons 
Coptic Tapestries 
ISnglish Medieval Seulptut 
French Painting—VI 
Blake——-Rossetti 


VICTORIA AND ALBERT MI 


WALLACE COLLECTION 
NATIONAL GALLERY MILI 








A Rural England Double Number of 74e Architects’ Journal. 


On November 14, THE ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL is publishing a 
special double number dealing with ‘ The Preservation of Rural 
Ikngland.”” No movement has made such rapid strides nor 
won so many adherents as the movement for preserving the 
countryside from spoliation, and the purpose of this special issue 
of the Jourxa! will be to review all the important things that have 
been said and done, and to discuss the ways in which improvements 
can be effected and checked. Articles reviewing the 
situation in England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales are being 
contributed by Mr. E. Guy Dawber, Mr. F. C. Mears, the Rt. 
Hon. Lord Boston, and Mr. Manning Robertson respectively, 
while some of the other important contributors include the Rt. 


abuses 


Hon. the Earlof Mayo, the President of the Land Agents’ Socicty 
Col. Sir George L. Courthope, Bart., M.C., M.P., 
the Central Landowners’ Association; Mr. W. P. Baker, hon 
sec. Cambridgeshire Rural Community Council; Mr. G. | 
Pepler, Past President of the Town Planning Institute; M1 
P. Morton Shand, Mr. Edwin Gunn, Mr. Gordon Russell, M1 
P. M. Stratton, Mary Countess Lovelace, M. Jiro Harada 
Madame Yoi Maraini, Mr. W. Harding Thempscen, and Mr. Percy 
Hurd, M.P., Chairman of the County Councils’ Association 
A large number of architects have united to express their opinions 
on the subject, and extracts from these opinions will be quoted 
in this number of the Journal. 


President of 





BOILERS 


will easily heat a small radiator in hall, 
bedroom or bathroom, without detracting 
from the hot water service. 


Specify one with every Boiler; the 
comfort derived therefrom will amply offset 
the small additional cost involved. 


Illustrated lists post-free on request. 


With every 


NATIONAL RADIATOR (COMPANY 


Iborler == 


BA 


_$86860, 





Offices, Showrooms & Works : HULL, Yorks. 
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London Showrooms : 439 & 441 Oxford Street, W.1 
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The illustration shows a portion of Messrs. Earl and Earl’s premises at 
Bradford, furnished by the Bath Cabinet Makers’ Company to the design of 
Joseph Emberton, A.R.I.B.A. 


In conjunction with Bath Artcraft, Ltd., we invite inquiries for architectural deco 
rative work. Workshops and Studios are equipped for Joinery, Fibrous Plaster, | 
Marblework, Wrought and Cast Metalwork, Furniture, Carving, Needlecraft, etc. | 


DAA 


CABINIED MAIKIEIRS 
COMPANY [LIMITED 


iated with Bath Artcra 
Flight Works, Lower 33-34 Great Pulteney Street 
Bristol Road, Bath. (Of Beak Street, Regent Street, London, W.1.) 





The Guarantee of Quality. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL 


Obituary. 


We regret to record the death of Sir Frank Dicksee, President 
of the Royal Academy, on October 17 last, at the age of seventy- 
four years. Born in London on November 27, 1853, he was 
trained at the Royal Academy Schools, where he won gold and 
silver medals. He exhibited his first picture in 1876. 

rank Dicksee was elected an A.R.A. in 1881, and an R.A. 
ten years later, and became president of the Royal Academy, in 
succession to Sir Aston Webb, in 1924. He was knighted in 


1925, and became a K.C.V.O. in 1927. 


Art Abroad. 


In the October issue of Deutsche Kunst wnd Dekoration a 
German art magazine published in Darmstadt, there is a special 
article on this year’s Munchner Neue Secession by Dr. Wilhelm 
Hausenstein, accompanied by reproductions of the paintings 
of Hans Reinhold Lichtenberger, Professor Karl Caspar, Erna 
Dinklage, Max Kaus, Professor Max Pechstein, Martin 
Lauterburg, Hans Gétt, and other artists. There is also a 
study of the work of Cuno Amiet by Johannes Widenes, with 
illustrations. 

The magazine, which is issued monthly at the price of three 
marks, is devoted to the reproduction of the best works of 
German, French, Austrian, and Swiss artists, and is concerned 
with the development of painting, sculpture, architecture, 
decoration, furniture, and handicrafts in those countries. 

The October issue, which forms the first number of a 
volume, is excellently produced. 


new 


The London of Yesterday avd Today. 


The District Railway has long been popularizing London by 
means of its beautiful and artistic From the time, 
some years back, when it produced the fine series of ‘‘ London 
Characters,”” by Mr. E. A. Cox, to last year, when it issued its 


posters. 


REVIEW. 


amazing bird’s-eye view of London taken from the air, it has 
shown extraordinary discrimination in its selection of subjects 
as well as in the choice of those responsible for them. And now 
it has surpassed itself by reproducing Rocque’s immense plan of 
London and its environs, superimposing on it the lines which 
today carry the citizen to and from the city’s heart, thus 
showing at a glance the relative states of what were, two centuries 
ago, far-flung country places, often difficult of access, but are today 
the suburbs reached by rail, in a space of time that would have 
seemed incredible to our forbears. Apart from its immense 
utilitarian advantages, the District Railway has proved a public 
benefactor by at once bringing before the Londoner the city of 
today and yesterday, through the media of contemporary art 
and bygone artistry. 


Recent English Domestic Architecture. 


The December issue of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW 
will be a special Double Number devoted to Recent 
English Domestic Architecture. It will be the first issue 
of its kind for six years. There will be an introduction 
by the Editor, an article entitled ‘““The House,” by Le 
Corbusier, the famous French architect, and another by 
Michael Rosenauer, the designer of the house built for 
Dr. Richard Strauss, the Viennese composer, in which he 
will discuss the relative merits of traditional and modern 
work. Many well-known architects are contributing 
examples of their recent work for illustration. 


The National Galleries. 


The Trustees announce that during the winter season, which 
began on October 22, the National Gallery, Trafalgar Square, 
and the National Gallery, Millbank (Tate Gallery), will close at 
4.30 p.m, daily 





“FLOORS | 


N old definition of Architecture is “ the art of 


building a roof’’—which is only another 
way of saying “covering a floor ’—hence the 
importance of your flooring specifications. 
KORKOID is a modern method of covering your 
ideal floor—whether the space is narrow or wide. 
It can give a marble effect if you wish or can be its 
own self, in a wide range of patterns and colours. 
And if your decorative scheme demands it, it can 
readily be made in accordance with your own 
designs. 
KORKOID outlasts any other floor covering, it is 
cheaper than rubber, it is as impressive as marble, 
is as warm as wood—it is silent—it is comfortable. 


KORKOID 


A Few Contracts :— 
New India Building, Liverpool. 
New Town Hall, Brisbane, Australia. 
Daily Mirror Offices, London. 
Lloyds Banks throughout U.K. 
Hyde Park Hotel, London. 
North British Station Hotel, Edinburgh. 
M.V.** Bermuda ”’ (N.Y. & W. Ind. Steamship Co., 
S.S. ** Majestic '’ (White Star Line). {Ltd ). 
T.S. ** Otranto *’ (Orient Line). 


Write 


KORKOID DECORATIVE FLOORS 


formerly Korkotd & Ruboleum Tile Co 
SUMMERFIELD STREET, GLASGOW, E. 


, 


for descriptive brochure to: 
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THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL HALL, WESTMINSTER 
MESSRS. EASTON & ROBERTSON, LONDON, ARCHITECTS 





Unusual Electric Light Fittings 


THE LIGHTING PENDANTS FOR THE MAIN PORTION OF 
THE EXHIBITION HALL WERE EXECUTED TO THE 
ARCHITECTS* DESIGNS BY BEST & LLOYD 




















HANDSWORTH :: BIRMINGHAM 
LONDON :: ~~ =PARIS' ~—::_~— NEW YORK 


AN ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET GIVING DETAILS OF THIS NEW ELECTRIC FIXTURE ON APPLICATION 











THE 


Garden Design. 
c 


An International Exhibition of Garden Design and Conference 
on Garden Planning was held at the Royal Horticultural Hall, 
Westminster, from October 17 to 24. 

The retrospective historical section up to 1850 of the exhibition 
was arranged by Mr. Avray Tipping. Garden planning for town 
and country was organized by Mr. Mark Fenwick, assisted by 
Mr. G. H. Jenkins, F.R.I.B.A., whom the Royal Institute of 
British Architects nominated to co-operate with the Society. This 
section was divided into two sections: (1) international: (2) 
Great Britain and the Dominions. In the international section 
the Society was helped by the leading societies of America, 
Belgium, France, Holland, Germany, and Sweden, who sent over 
representative exhibits of garden designs. In the British section 
leading architects, such as Sir Edwin Lutyens, R.A., Sir Reginald 
Blomfield, R.A., Sir Robert Lorimer, A.R.A., Sir Herbert Baker, 
A.R.A., and Mr. Guy Dawber, A.R.A., and also the leading 
professional designers of public parks and gardens, associated 
themselves with the exhibition. Sculpture and its setting for 
gardens was organized by Mr. Reynolds-Stephens, President of 
the Royal Society of British Sculptors. The centre of the hall 
was laid out with grass, flowers, and trees so that the sculpture 
could be seen under the most favourable conditions. Among the 
exhibitors were Sir William Goscombe John, R.A., Mr. C. S. 
Jagger, A.R.A., Mr. Reynolds-Stephe ns, P.R.B.S., Mr. Reid 
Dick, A.R.A., Mr. Gilbert Bayes, F.R.B.S., Lady Hilton Young, 
and many other well-known sculptors. The public parks and 
garden sections were arranged by Mr. E. White, of Messrs. 
Milner, Son and White, assisted by Mr. E. P. Mawson. Many 
corporations sent in exhibits of their public parks and gardens, 
such as Aberdeen, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Harrogate, Cheltenham, 
Brighton, Southport, and also the Parks Department of the 
London County Council. An exhibition of garden ornaments 
was shown in the old hall, and was specially arranged by the 
leading firms of the country in this class of work, such as the 
Bromsgrove Guild, Messrs. Pulham, J. P. White, W. Wood, 
Rural Industries, and others. 
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ARCHITECTURAL 


Architects possessing Caldwell ‘ Classifiles”’ 


REVIEW. 


University of London: University College. 


The session 1928-29 opened at University College on October 1. 
A three years’ course of training, leading to a certificate in 
decoration, has been instituted with the co-operation of the 
Incorporated Institute of British Decorators. The lecturer in 
decoration, Mr. H. Warren Wilson, will deliver an address on 
“English Decoration in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Cen- 
turies’’ on Thursday, November 29, at 5.30 p.m. <A course of 
lectures, with lantern illustrations, on ‘“‘The History of Decora- 
tion” will be given by Professor Sir Flinders Petrie on Thursdays 
at 2.30 p.m., beginning with a public introductory lecture on 
October 4. Among the public lectures that have been arranged 
for the first term are the following : “The Art and Architecture 
of Ancient Egypt,”’ by Miss Margaret A. Murray, on Thursdays, 
November 22 and 29, and December 6, at 8.15 p.m.; “The 
Furniture and Equipment of the Home,” by Mr. H. Clifford 
Smith, assistant keeper, Victoria and Albert Museum, on Tuesday, 
November 20, at 5.30 p.m.; “‘ The Housing of Books,” by Pro- 
fessor A. E. Richardson; and “ University Library Buildings,”’ 
by Mr. Richard Offor, on Wednesdays, December 5 and 12, at 
5.30 p.m. Particulars of these and other public lectures may be 
had on application to the secretary, University College, London, 
W.C.1. A stamped addressed envelope should be enclosed. 


Italian Renaissance Sculpture. 
Evening Lantern Lectures. 


Lectures on Italian Sculpture of the Renaissance, illustrated 
by lantern slides, will be given during November in the Lecture 
Theatre of the Victoria and Albert Museum from 5.30 to 6.30 p.m. 
on Thursdays by Mr. Eric Maclagan, C.B.E., F.S.A., Director and 
Secretary of the Museum, as follows: November 1, The Fore- 
runners of the Renaissance; November 8, Three Early Sculptors 
of the Renaissance; November 15, Donatello; November 22, 
The Sculptors of the Fifteenth Century (I); November 29, Th 
Sculptors of the lifteenth Century (II). 


should refer to Folder No. 4. 





FENNING 


AND COMPANY, LTD., 


Marble and Granite Specialists, 
PALACE WHARF, RAINVILLE ROAD, 
HAMMERSMITH - LONDON - W6. 
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CRAFTSMEN TO ARCHITECTS 


GAZFS—Craftsmen of character and com- 
petence—have handled and are _ handling 
BANSTEAD many important Building and Reconstructing 
Contracts. 











The photograph We 


would appreciate your placing our 
above shows the 


name upon vour list of reliable Building 


modernization of i eiteietasiy 
ntractors. 


blocks at Banstead 
Mental Hospital, a 
contract carried out W. H. GAZE & SONS, LTD. 
by Gazes for the 
London County 10 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


Counce. : 
Works : Kingston-on-Thames. 

















Telephone : Vayfair 307 3-4. Telephone : Kingston 3000. 




















THE 


The Tower of London. 


The lectures of Mr. Allen S. Walker, Extension Lecturer to the 
University of London, on the history of the Tower of London 
were resumed during September. The lectures will be held every 
Tuesday (but not on Friday, as hitherto) until the end of January, 
192g (except on Christmas Day and New Year's Day), the subject 
being ‘‘The Tower as Fortress, Palace, and Prison.’ Each 
lecture will be illustrated by lantern slides and will be followed 
by a visit to a part of the Tower. Admission tickets (price Is. 6d. 
each) may be obtained at H.M. Office of Works, Storey’s Gate, 
Westminster, S.W.1, or at the Tower of London. 


Special Exhibitions. 

At the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

l‘rancesco Bartolozzi (1728-1815). 

Sartolozzi engravings, in Room 71. 

Royal College of Art Sketch Club : Exhibition of works, in the 
North Court (until November 10 inclusive). 

3ritish Institute of Industrial Art: Exhibition of Modern 

Printing (from the Cologne Press Exhibition), in the North Court 
for one month, commencing mid-November. 


Centenary Exhibition of 


TRADE AND CRAFT. 


Callender’s Cable and Construction Co., Ltd. 


The sales office for the London district of this company has 
been moved from 113-117 Charing Cross Road to 2 Surrey 
Street, Strand (Telephone No., Central 7953), where a complete 
supply of rubber cable stocks and accessories is held. The com- 
pany has taken the whole of these premises and other depart- 
ments will be subsequently moved there. The registered office 
and headquarters will remain as hitherto at Hamilton House, 
Victoria Embankment, E.C.4 (Telephone No., Central 8903). 


ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 


A Change of Address. 


Messrs. Cleland and Hayward, architects and surveyors, 
notify their change of address to 36 Waterloo Road, Wolve1 
hampton, where they will be pleased to receive the latest 
trade catalogues. 


Engraved Glass aud Shop Fronts. 


There is a steadily increasing vogue for the use of engraved 
glass in the design of the modern shop front. The glass can bi 
engraved to form any desired motif or pattern desired, either 
coloured or plain. Messrs. H. Arnault, Ltd., are specialists in 
this work, and they have carried out many effective designs 
during the past few months. Amongst them may be mentioned 
contracts for eight provincial shops for Messrs. Earl and Earl, 
Ltd., shoe manufacturers, where the Lotus and Delta forms hav: 
been the principal motifs in the design of the engraved glass 
which screens the lighting, a deep border on the window and 
door of a west-end milliner’s shop, and, perhaps the most recent, 
the decorative border of glass which surrounds the doorways of 
the new Galeries Lafayette, which is illuminated at night. 


Healthy Windows. 


The ‘“Vita’’ Glass Marketing Board have recently published a 
very interesting brochure entitled Healthy Windows, which give 
a wealth of information about the new glass which admits the 
ultra-violet rays of the sun. ‘“‘Vita’’ glass is made in different 
types: clear sheet, polished plate, cathedral, and so forth. Th« 
cathedral glass can be made up into leaded lights in just the same 
way as ordinary sheet and ordinary cathedral glass. The 
of this glass is v ry little more than the ordinary kind, and 
the manufacturers claim that its use in houses and_ factories 
stimulates and improves the health and vitality of the inmates 
“Vita’’ glass has already been installed in hospitals, 
offices, and factories all over the world. 


cost 


schools 








LONCHAMP (French Portland) has shown great 
resistance to the sooty and chemically-laden atmospheres 
which prevail in the manufacturing cities of Lille and 
Lyons—consequently it is the stone which London demands 
and is using in large and increasing quantities for many 
of its important buildings, churches, etc., amongst them 
being: King William Street House, City—Bryanston 
Court Residential Flats, W.—High-class Flats at Upper 
Brook Street and Park Street, Grosvenor Square, W.— 
New Church of St. Alphage, Burnt Oak, Hendon, N.W.— 
Barclays Banks at Bromley (Kent), and North Harrow— 
Lloyds Bank at Slough, etc. etc. 











Among other high-class French Stones for which we are 
Sole Consignees are : 


SALAMANDRE (70,000 to 80,000 cubic feet now being 
supplied for the erection of Grosvenor House, Park Lane, 
W.) and PAVILLON, now being used for the exterior of 
the fine Catholic Church at Wanstead, E. 








Our Travertin stones—COMMANDERIE TRAVER- 
TIN and TRAVERTIN d’ARTIGES—are full of 
characters COMMANDERIE TRAVERTIN is now 
being employed for the exterior of The William Booth 
Memorial College Buildings, Denmark Hill, S.E. (Sir 
Giles Gilbert Scott, F.R.I.B.A.,R.A., Consulting Architect). 


SOLE CONSIGNEES for Great Britain and Ireland : 


GREENWAY & 





STONE AND MARBLE MERCHANTS, 
STEVENAGE WHARF. STEVENAGE ROAD, FULHAM, S.W.6. 


Telephone Number : Putney 1666. 


The great monolith columns (each 26 feet in length) in 
the facade of the magnificent Opera House, Paris, were 
extracted from the LONCHAMP Quarries, and after 
60 years’ exposure to the elements, these columns show 
no signs of decay. 


Of the several varieties of stone used in the construction 
of this Opera House, LONCHAMP is the only stone 
which has weathered satisfactorily. 


LONCHAMP (French Portland) is 
quality and cheaper than British Portland. 


superlative in 





SALAMANDRE and PAVILLON compete, when 
dressed, with Artificial or Sham Stone. 

SALAMANDRE is the only stone which has success- 
fully resisted salt or sea air, as proven by twelfth-century 
Buildings and Churches situate on the Bay of Biscay 
coast. 








Remember ! the stone is quarried in F ance and worked 
and carved in England. It is carried in British Bottoms, 
handled by British Dock Labour, and worked and carved 
by British Artisans ; 85 to 90 per cent. of its value when 
dressed and fixed complete in building directly benefits 
British Labour and Interests. 


LUDLOW LTD., 
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A Bronze 
6-light Standard 


Specially designed for installation on 
the T.S.S. Otranto, this fitting was 
supplied by Metro-Vick Supplies, Ltd., 
manufactured in their well-known 
Fittings factory, Harcourt Ltd., 
Birmingham. 


It is typical of many artistic styles of 
electric light fittings supplied to suit 
individual requirements. 





Architects’ inquiries 
are invited, 


Classifile No. 61. 


METRO-VICK SUPPLIES’ LID. 


rs: METROPOLITAN-VICKERS ELECTRICAL, CO., 11D.) 


155 Charing Cross Road, | 
London, W.C.2 | 





Showrooms at Glasgow, | 
Belfast, Leeds, ! 
Birmingham, Manchester, 
Bristol, Newcastle-on-Tvne, | 
Cardiff, Sheffield, 
Edinburgh, Swansea. 


Architect: A. N. Prentice, F.R.I.B.A. 
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From a Special Correspondent. 

I was present during September at the special reopening of 
a suburban cinema—to wit, the Queen’s at Forest Gate—in 
connection with the reconstruction of which an interesting piece 
of engineering work 
had been carried 
out. The original 
building had only 
one floor, no stage, 
and no facility for 
queuing people 
under cover, and 
the architects for 
the rebuilding 
Messrs. Leathart 
and Granger, 
FE .R.T.B.A.—were 
asked to construct 
a balcony to seat 
over 500 people, 


with a lounge,new Jae fe ' Re Ee Ne 

‘ “A Ny sieves ape a 

weno ie i corations, the cove, 
Ws? ae oral” i >. 


staff and manager’s 
rooms adjoining, to 
completely alter 
and modernize the 
front portion of the 
house, and to re- 
decorate the whole. 
To allow for the 
construction of the 
balcony it was 
decided to raise 
the roof bodily 
16 ft., as it was 
calculated that a saving of about 30 per cent. in both time and 
cost would be effected by adopting this plan instead of demolish- 
ing and rebuilding the roof. This work was successfully carried 
out by the Pitcher Construction Company—the complete 





DELTA METAL CO., Lro. 


Delta Works, 
EAST GREENWICH, LONDON, S.E. 10 


(and at BIRMINGHAM), 


Over 30 years’ world-wide reputation as 
Specialists in High-Class Constructional Bronzes. 
Sole Manufacturers of 


“DELTA” BRAND 


(Registered Trade Mark). 
BRONZE, BRASS, YELLOW METAL, 
WHITE METAL, COPPER, 


and other non-ferrous metals and alloys. 


“DELTA” EXTRUDED SECTIONS for Case- 
ments, Sash and Water Bars, Stays, Mouldings, Door 
Plates, Stairtreads and Nosings, &c. 


“DELTA” SILVER BRONZE for ornamental work. 
“DELTA” BRONZE No. IV. The most durable 


malleable Bronze. Can be cast, forged, stamped, 
pressed, etc. Stronger than steel, tough as wrought 
iron, highest resistance to corrosion. Specially adapted 
for art metal work. 

Prices and other particulars on application. 


Telegrams : Telephone : 
“DELTA, EASTGREN, GREENWICH 123 
LONDON.” (3 lines) 
On the Listso/Contractors to the Admiralty,AirMiniscry,War Office,Ministry 
of Munitions, India Office, Post Office, Crown Agents for the Colonies, etc. 














The auditorium, from the balcony, of the 
Designed by Leatha 


roof, including the outer slate covering and the inner plaster 
ceiling, was raised intact by means of bronze lifting jacks. 

I was much intrigued by the scheme of decoration and lighting. 
The interiors of too many of the lesser cinemas of today 
are either devastatingly dull or grotesquely gaudy. Messrs. 
Leathart and 
Granger have given 
the film fans of 
Forest Gate a com- 
fortable, most 
cheerful, and 
attractively illum- 
inated auditorium. 
The decorative 
scheme is a modern 
one; the walls and 
all plain surfaces 
are treated in 
Craftex painted in 
varying autumnal 
tints. The ceiling 
; ribs, modelled de- 
cornices, wall bal- 
conettes, plinth, 
perforated organ 
grilles and _ pro- 
scenium surround 
are in fibrous 
plaster, which, 
together with all 
the modelling, was 
Oueen’s Cinema, Forest Gate, London. carried oi by 
st and Granger James Walker. 

Much of this fibrous 
plasterwork is picked out in colour, and one feels that the 
architects in formulating the scheme had in their minds the effect 
of form and colour at the same time, so happy is the result 
obtained. 








For Decoration and Utility 


The great advantage of Tiles over any material that can 
possibly be used in their place is the perfect balance they 
hold as between beauty and utility. No substitute can 
give the same decorative effect combined with age-long 
durability. Whether for such work-a-day service as lining 
a bathroom, or dispensary, or for the artistic treatment of 
walls and floors in churches and public buildings, Minton 
Tiles have a long-established world-wide reputation. 
For their choice patterns and colourings, and their 
enduring all-round excellence, specify Minton Tiles. 


Minton: Hotiinse@ 2” 


Established 1840. 


LONDON OFFICE: 58 DAVIES ST., W.1. 
PATENT TILE WORKS - STOKE-ON-TRENT 





